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Proposed School Nationalization 


By Thomas E. Flynn 


ANY good citizens are surprised by 
M the extraordinary commotion over 


the removal of the principal of a 
public polytechnic school in San Fran- 
cisco. The affair has attained the di- 
mensions of a municipal scandal. and 
both sides of the controversy are aired !n 
the newspapers and on the platforms. 
There has been a strike of the pupils of 
the polytechnic school. Indignant parents 
have sought the Mayor of San Francisco 
and presented him with a numerously 
signed protest against the dismissed prin- 
cipal’s discharge. Secret societies are 
said to be agitated over the affair and 
threatening reprisals. Civic societies are 
asking if the public schools cannot be 
cleaned of small-town politics. All this 
agitation is most inexplicable to many 
citizens. We have a large and costly 
municipal machine to regulate the public 
schools, and a change of any teacher's 
position should be a mere trivial detail, 
to be performed by the well-paid Board 
of Education. 

But in the present instance the Board 
of Education does not appear to enjoy the 
full public confidence and the Mayor, as 
final municipal arbiter, has not stilled the 
temoest in a teapot. 

For such it is—this acrimonious quarrel 
of the public and the school authorities 
of San Francisco—when considered by 


itself, and not as part of a coming storm 
of protest against State schools which the 
clouds in the political skies portend. 

The little personal affair in San Fran- 
cisco is only interesting as one of many 
symptoms that public sentiment towara 
the public school system of America is 
changing. The public school is no longer 
sacred from criticism. Not long ago it 
was held akin to sacrilege to intimate that 
civilization had created anything more 
essential to the advancement of humanity 
that the “‘little red school house”. There 
had many of our best statesmen received 
their primary culture. There had the 
seeds of true democracy been cultivated, 
we were told. Evermore should the 
Goddess of Liberty stand guardian at its 
portals, her shining sword a menace to all 
critics; but in recent years many people 
have come to the front, full of the arro- 
gance of pedantry, perhaps, and thrown 
figurative bricks at the windows of the 
revered little red temple of backwoods 
scholarship. 

From out the universities, so many and 
so worthy in America, has come the 
scientific proclamation that criticism is the 
first of all things that intellectual effort 
of every kind should welcome. Truth is 
the basis of human progress and criti- 
cism is the crucible in which truth proves 
its quality. Above all things, the public 
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schools should be held in the blazing 
focus of pitiless criticism, to demonstrate 
their efficiency or the lack of it, declares 
the new class of educational critics. 


Just before the world war there was an 
incipient conflict of higher education and 
the common school system. Several uni- 
versity dons, including some eminent 
California professors, found serious de- 
fects in the common school system. 
Undoubtedly the growth of such uni- 
versity criticism would have led to 
wider attacks on the American public 
school methods of organization and edu- 
cation, had not the great war occurred. 
Now, the confusion of public thought, 
caused by the war, has nearly passed and 
doubts of the worthiness and efhciency of 
the American public school are again 
finding expression. The San Francisco 
school incident, already referred to in 
this article, indicates increasing public dis- 
trust. In San Francisco the protest 
against the dismissal of a school principal 
broadened into a strike of students, who 
wished to have the cashiered teacher 
reinstated. 

The strike of those San Francisco 
students, was pointed out as an example 
of the opposition of the rising generation 
to lawful restraint; but that would not 
fully explain the intensity of the demon- 
trations against the Board of Education. 
The students and their parents who signed 
a protest, which was delivered to the 
Mayor of San Francisco, evidently be- 
lieved that political favoritism had more 
effect in the public schools than scholar- 
ship. | 

The many attacks on the school syste 
have made an impression on the Ameri- 
can mind and in the next year or so we 
shall find a more searching light than 
ever before, illuminating all parts of the 
educational machine. 

To state the matter plainly, there is an 
organized opposition to the public school 
system, with the evident intention ot 
carrying the matter into Congress, and 
nationalizing the schools by an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 

It was plain to all thinking persons that 
if Prohibition could be decreed in the 
Constitution, and the sovereign powers of 
the States ignored, other great public 
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changes, including school nationalization, 
might be accomplished in a_ similar 
manner. 


Under the Constitution no power has 
been delegated to Congress to regulate or 
control education in the several States. 
The wise heads that thought out the pro- 
visions of the Constitution did not forget 
that the school system of the new Federa- 
tion of States would be one of its most 
important functions: but they sanely be- 
lieved that the safest course lay in trust- 
ing the States with educational super- 
vision. Until the principle of Nationa) 
teetotalism was legislated into the United 
States Constitution, no one dreamed of 
wresting from the States the power of 
regulating their public schools. To 
seriously suggest such a thing would have 
seemed as radical as to propose the con- 
version of the office of President of the 
United States to a permanent dictator- 
ship. 

Scarcely has National Prohibition been 
incorporated in the Constitution, how- 
ever, when we hear of a legislative plan 
to deprive the States of their public 
schools and hand over their control to 
the Washington Government. The Smith- 
Towner bill, to nationalize schools, is di- 
rectly in line with the new idea that a 
paternal government at Washington shal! 
regulate all the details of a citizen’s life, 
and of his young progeny as well. 

Good legal opinion on the Smith- 
Towner bill is that the proposed measure 
is highly objectional. The bill is intended 
to involve other interferences in the local 
affairs of the States and make those sub- 
divisions of the United States nothing 
more than geographical distinctions. A 
policy of “Federalization of Education,” 
as it is called, would lead to a demand for 
a Constitutional amendment to vest cen- 
tralized supervision and _ control in 
Congress. 

Such increase in Federal power and di- 
minution of State authority would be 
prejudicial to the best interests of the 
Nation and of the States. The creation 
of a new executive department to be 
known as the Department of Education, 
with a Secretary of Education at the head 
thereof and as such a member of the 
President’s cabinet, would bring the sub- 
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ject of education into politics as never 
before. 

Amongst the propositions in connection 
with the nationalization of schools, is that 
the States shall receive Federal subsi- 
dies for increases of teachers’ salaries, 
and general betterment of the school 
system. This plan is opposed on the 
ground that if the State schools once be- 
gan to receive such Federal support they 
would lean more and more on the national 
prop, and lose initiative, and individuality. 
The acceptance of Federal subsidies 
would be but the entry of the camel's 
herd into State councils. Soon the whole 


_body of the intrusive animal would crowd 


out all others. 


It is argued that some selfish taxpayers 
would favor the shifting of the school 
load to Washington. but that argument 
cuts little figure. The American tax- 
payers everywhere have been notable for 
their uncomplezining liberality to the 
schools. 


One of the dangerous effects of incor- 
porating National reforms in the United 
States Constitution is that such a method 
of politics makes it possible for minorities 
to control in the adoption of Constitu- 
tional amendments. We have created so 
many new States with sparse populations, 
that it is practicable for thirty-six of them, 
with only 45 ner cent of the Nation’s 
population. to dictate an amendment. 
Thirteen of those thirty-six States have a 
total population of less than 5 per cent 
of the entire American population, but 
their legislatures have a power of Con- 
stitutional amendment, as great as if they 
represented highly populous centers. 


The present movement toward nation- 
alization of the schools is another and 
very significant proof that local govern- 
ment in the United States continues to 
lose public confidence. Many good but 
misguided citizens believe that the cen- 
tralization of all the governments of the 
United States, would be advantageous, 
instead of a calamity. It is true that the 
richest State now can hardly bear the 
crushing loads of Federal, State and city 
taxes. Three separate and extravagant 
governments are ruinous, but still pref- 
erable to a beaurocratic tyranny at Wash- 
ington, prescribing all the details of a 


citizen's daily life including the education 
of his children in a nationalized and 
standardized school under the control of 
politico-educational faddists. 


Some advocates of school nationaliza- 
tion may say that a politico-educational 
faddist from Washington could not be a 
worse selection than the walking delegate 
of a labor union who was favored for 
president of the San Francisco Board of 
Education not long ago because of his 
political pull. The answer to that would 
be that the voters of San Francisco could 
not stop the political deal by invoking the 
recall and putting the responsible munici- 
pal politicians out of office; but getting 
rid of a Washington bureaucrat ap- 
proaches the impossible. 


The hope that some Federal bureau at 
Washington can reach a much higher 
grade of efficiency than State boards of 
education, is based on the fallacy that 
mere change of residence and title can 
convert inefhciency into efficiency. But 
who are the people that rule at Washing- 
ton? Are they not chiefly the Toms, 
Dicks and Harrys, that we knew as 
petty local politicians, and whose 
opinions at home were rated far below 
var. By virtue of a railroad ticket to 
Washington, and the acquisition of a 
Federal salary these local incompetents 
become vested with magical powers of 
statecraft, and speak on grave public 
matters with the authority of official 
supermen. 

“What is the Congress of the United 
States?” asked a senator not long ago, 
in speaking at San Francisco, before an 
audience of representative merchants and 
professional men. “Why, Congress is 
only a legislative body composed largely 
of fourth-rate lawyers unable to make a 
living at home!” 

If that definition of the central legis- 
lative body of American be correct—and 
the senator who voiced it has had con- 
siderable experience in Washington— 
what might he say of the Federal bureaus, 
that are becoming legion, and one of 
which would undertake the reconstruction 
of the public schools under a nationaliza- 
tion plan? 

The outlook for the schools under Fed- 


eral bureaucracy might be more encour- 
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aging, if the States were able to hand 
over to Washington some system, which 
met at least partial approval from repre- 
sentative educators. But the differences 
of opinion on what the public schools 
most need, are so wide and conflicting, 
that nationalization would mean little else 
total reconstruction—a complete 
making over, a re-creation by politicians; 
and everybody knows in advance what 
that would mean. 

The only point on which there seems 
to be unanimity, is that the public schools 
are not fulfilling their mission, and intelli- 
gent parents are taking alarm at the 
failure. 

An unsparing indictment of our public 
school system has just appeared in the 
form of collected papers and addresses 
of C. H. Grandgent, L. H. D., professor 
of Romance Languages in Harvard Uni- 
versity and corresponding member of the 
Academia Della Crusca. The book is 
entitled, “Old and New,” and bears the 
imprint of the Harvard University Press 
and the Oxford University Press, and so 
it has all the outward symbols of literary 
respectability. The author, enumerates 
his credentials as a critic of educational 
systems, capable of making intelligent 
comparisons. In his boyhood he attended 
eight different schools, seven public and. 
one endowed; later he was a student ai 
three universities, situated respectively in 
America, France and Germany. During 
seven subsequent years his business was 
inspecting schools. In addition to that he 
had been a university teacher, both in 
America and France. 

If any fault could be found with this 
list of qualifications it would be on the 
score of its length. It is not as a cosmo- 
politan, however, but as an American 
that Professor Grandgent surveys the edu- 
cational field in the United States and 
gives this unwelcome appraisement of our 
intellectual condition: 

“What the American people need more 
than anything else is plain knowledge; 
for we are a woefully ignorant nation.” 

This disparaging estimate by a Harvard 
professor, would be more painful to our 
national pride, if we accepted it as abso- 
lutely correct. Speaking for myself, I be- 


lowed his critical faculty to be obscured 
by a desire to score heavily against the 
Modernist methods of teaching. He has 
fallen into the error of substituting gen- 
eralization for precise fact. 


To calculate the total knowledge of 
the American people, and compare it with 
the total knowledge of some other great 
civilized nation is beyond the powers of 
all the professors in Harvard, for there 
is not data sufficient for the purpose. 
The various governments in their census 
tables try to enumerate the literates and 
illiterates, and from those figures deduc- 
tions as to the learning of the popula- 
tions are made. The methods of public 
tuition are also to be taken into account: 
but at the best such data is to be received 
with extreme caution. So is Professor 
Grandgent’s conclusion, that we are “a 
woefully ignorant nation,’ which of 
course implies comparison with other 
nations marvellously well informed. 


Where are they? 


The professor’s estimates of American 
pedagogy are more useful. Here he pro- 
ceeds according to first-hand knowledge 
of facts. His cosmopolitan experience 
should make him a valuable witness, and 
he evidently desires to be fair as well as 
frank in his arraignment of our educa- 
tional methods. 


When this Harvard professor asserts 
with emphatic positiveness that our 
American school boys lag years behind 
European lads of their own age, his 
charge cannot be nullified by declaring 
that the Yankee boy is the peer of any 
in mental brightness and resourcefulness. 
Professor Grandgent cheerfully admits 
that. Nevertheless Young America ab- 
sorbs necessary knowledge with less 
celerity than Young France, for example. 

The asserted superiority of European 
schools is attributed to the Spartan dis- 
cipline which forces on the pupils a set 
of studies that American pupils and par- 
ents would not tolerate. The vital im- 
portance of the child’s influence in the 
American school system is dwelt on by 
Professor Grandgent. In a communily 
where public instruction is directed by a 
committee, chosen by parents who in 
their turn are controlled by their chil- 


lieve that Professor Grandgent has al-dren, strict school standards are impos- 
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sible. In the last analysis the American 
pupil shapes his educational career. 
Parents fear to oppose the young sov- 
ereign, and teachers take care that they 
do not incur the displeasure of the 
parents by discipline which has any sug- 
gestion of harshness. In fact, school, to 
the American youth between six and 
eighteen years in Professor Grandgent's 
opinion, is “merely one element in a 
highly variegated existence.” 

Education is not a series of alluring in- 
cidents in the life of a school-child in 
Europe. We have Professor Grandgent’s 
word for it that European pupils “are in 
a state of bondage.” 


Their whole life from six to 
eighteen years centers in school. The 
frst thing that strikes an American 
educator on entering a French school 
is the bleakness of its atmosphere. 
Handsome though many of the struc- 
tures be, there is scant suggestion of 
comfort within. Bare and chilly, the 
rooms offer no invitation to luxurious 
ease. Ihe second impression that 
one gets—if one wait for a second— 
is an impression of intense mental 
activity. There is none of the som- 
nolence and little of the inattention 
that pervade an American classroom. 
The teacher is really teaching not 
merely “hearing lessons”; and the 
learners are really learning. More- 
over, they are learning things which 
from our point of view, are far be- 
yond their years. This estimate is 
corroborated by further inquiry. As 
we watch what he does in school and 
at home; as we converse with him 
and discover his modes of thought, 
we are forced to conclude that from 
start to finish he is forging so rap- 
idly ahead of the American boy that 
on graduation from the lycee, at 
seventeen, he will be almost if not 
quite the equal of the American A. 
B. of two-and-twenty. 

When I call him the equal, fT mean 
that he has as plentiful a supply of 
knowledge, as ready and accurate a 
judgment, as mature an understand- 
ing, as great a power of applica- 
tion. 

Intellectiially then the French lad 


is some five years ahead of our sons. 
Physically he compares pretty well 
with an American of his own age. 
He has worked hard but he has lived 
wholesomely and has enjoyed a fair 
allowance of play. Sports, while 
yonder they do not take precedence 
of study, are nevertheless pursued 
with a keen zest. 


In spite of the better scholastic results 
of the foreign schools, Professor Grand- 
gent has a warm spot in his heart for 
what he terms “our happy-go-lucky 
method” with the abundant opportunity 
it affords our children for wholesome ex- 
ercise. Io change it for a sweat-shop 
European school system does not appeal 
to him, but he sanely reminds his public 
that American must henceforth meet new 
conditions of world competition. We are 
no longer isolated. We must train our 
rising generation for a race of the swift. 
As Professor Grandgent expresses it: 

The time has gone when the ideal 
American type is the unlettered bare- 
foot boy who arrives in town with 
two cents in his pocket and promptly 
becomes a multimillionaire. Soon 
there will be no place for the incom- 
petent and the seat of the half- 
competent will be hard. Fierce in- 
ternal competition must continually 
raise the standard of acceptability, 
as it has been raised in France. 

Painless pedagogy will soon be a 

thing of the past. 

In reading Professor Grandgent’s in- 
dictment of our school system, one gets 
the impression that there is ‘a wholesale 
desertion” of the public schools by pupils 
representing the more prosperous class. 
A principal of a large school is quoted as 
declaring that “parents are discovering 
that their children are getting next to 
nothing in the public schools.” 

The high school principal’s explanation 
of the deterioration was, that the public 
schools, for the past ten years, have been 
teaching theories to teachers instead of 
knowledge to pupils. The educational 
field he declared is infested with pseudo- 
pedagogues, or, colloqually speaking, half- 
baked experts, whose influence is as 
strong as it is pernicious. Having col- 
lected some information about school ad- 
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ministration, and the history of pedagogi- 
cal speculation, a set of arbitrary form- 
ulas, some bits of dubious psychology, 
and, above all, an imposing technical vo- 
cabulary, the pseudo pedagogues are ac- 
cepted as prophets, and given control of 
our schools. This is the age of bluff 
when pretenders live on the fat of the 
land. 

In our public schools, experienced and 
conscientious teachers complain bitterly 
of the destructive efforts of ever-chang- 
ing and absurd theories. Teachers are 
forced to keep up with the kaleidoscopic 
novelties invented by educational cubists. 
Most of the school hours are devoted to 
experiments and records and the wonder 
is that the luckless pupils acquire any- 
thing of practical value. Even in such 
a simple art as writing the average high 
school student's best performance is more 
suggestive of hen-tracks than copper- 
plate. 


When it is plain that the public schools 
are suffering grievously by the influence 
of ill-informed theorists, transference of 
school authority from the States to the 
Federal bureaucracy, would be national 
insanity—translation of unfortunate pupils 
and teachers from the sizzling pan of in- 
competency to the fires of ignorance, 
politics and graft. 


At present the bulk of bureaucratic 
work at Washington is done by “experts.” 
Expert is a title which covers a multitude 
of sins of omission and commission. The 
nationalization of the public schools 
would set loose a plague of educational 
experts, similar in number and destruct- 
iveness to that which devoured Egypt. 
As to the qualifications of the “Educa- 
tional Expert,” Professor Grandgent has 
carefully informed us in his book. Hear 
him: 

Do not believe that the Educa- 
tional Expert is a person who has 
ever educated anybody; no, he is 
one whose business is to tell others 
how to do it; his experience having 
been gained, not in a school but a 
laboratory. In the old days, a 
teacher who had distinguished him- 
self in his work, would in time be- 
come principal of a school; then, as 
the years went on, if he proved him- 
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self capable, he might be made su- 
perintendent. That was the kind of 
superintendent on whom we used to 
rely. It is all different now. The 
teaching and the supervising func- 
tions are different from the start; 
some are trained to teach, others to 
superintend. 

Loaded to the muzzle with statis- 
tics, principles of management, edu- 
cational theory, and _ pedagogical 
psychology, the expert is prepared to 
apply to the children the very latest 
system of intellectual feeding, and to 
exact from the teacher all the 
calculable motions of maximum 
eficiency. He talks a language of 
his own, almost unintelligible to the 
layman. 


If we can accept the conclusions of 
Professor Grandgent, hard conscientious 
study is not necessary to the graduation 
of an American boy. Nothing short of 
death can prevent his acquisition of a 
diploma, and he can obtain it, although 
in his scholastic preparations “he may 
never have done anything right.” The 
basic principle of public education in 
America at present, declares the Pro- 
fessor, is that study shall be robbed of all 
its disagreeable features and a college de- 
gree made such a snap that every child 
is virually born a Bachelor or Master of 
Arts. Professor Grandgent, ironically 
suggests that the popular demand for 
scholastic distinction without study be met 
by conferring a Bachelor of Arts degree 
on every child at its birth. The objec- 
tion to that subtle suggestion for tickling 
parental pride, is that degrees would be 
even of less value than now, when a 
street sweeper receives $6 a day and 
college instructors are lucky to get over 
$3. However we try to expunge hard 
study from the schools, the fact will re- 
main that there never has and never will 
be a royal road to education. A scholar 
is not made such by just calling him one, 
any more than a thistle can be converted 
into a rose by a change of botanical 
terms. 

Admitting all this, and conceding that 
the American public schools have serious 
drawbacks inseparable from our present 
social and political condition it must be 
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conceded that they have been a great 
boon to mankind. They may turn out 
pupils who are five years behind European 
students, trained under concentrative sys- 
tems, but they have been a tremendous 
aid in the national incorporation of un- 
promising material, cast upon our shores 
by many foreign countries. The melting 


pot of America has been a marvel and in- - 


spiration to the world, and the public 
schools have been the chief factor in its 
efhciency. Although the present tendency 
of the world is decadent, the American 
public schools have helped to level up 
rather than level down the raw material 
of new Americanism. The masses may 
not have been made into myriads of 
Admirable Chrichtons, but they have been 
made capable of comprehending, in some 
degree, the greatness of their national 
inheritance. Our schools have helped to 
preserve the strong national spirit, which 
finds expression whenever the occasion 
arises. | 

Like every form of human endeavor 
the public schools must undergo some 
change or cease to function. Ceaseless 
change is the visible register of progress 
or decay. In a young and virile nation 
like ours, continuous decadence of the 
public school system is unthinkable. The 
time may have come to criticize their 
methods but not to abandon them to the 
tender mercies of a Federal bureau for 
reconstruction. 


That our States and cities are capable 
of directing all needed reform in the 
public schools is shown by what has 
already been accomplished in various 
parts of the United States. Not every 
public school system in America, is like 
that of San Francisco which contem- 
plated the appointment of a walking dele- 
gate of a labor union as president of the 
Board of Education, in compliment to his 
political pull. Several American com- 
munities, in the older and more conserva- 
tive centers, have attained an educational 
status of which any metropolis in Europe 
would be proud. All through the United 
States thousands of patriotic and con- 
scientious teachers are trying to do their 
full duty to their pupils, in snite of all 
handicaps imposed by educational and 
other demagogues. In time, if encour- 


aged by a proper public spirit and sup- 
ported by a public press which set pa- 
triotism above advertising profits, even 
the public school system of San Francisco 
would be a pride to the millions of good 
citizens in California. 


While in matters of pedagogic details, 
the elimination of theoretical humbugs 
and the expulsion of demagogues, our 
American public schools have serious 
work to accomplish, the most invidious 
influence to be overcome, is the Modernist 
propaganda that the world is being made 
over on new planes; that we shall all be 
guided by a special Providence, friendly 
to every form of extravagance and vicious 
pleasure and radically hostile to the Ten 
Commandments. 


The world has never seen a period, 
when a new generation so unhesitatingly 
repudiated the long-established moral 
code of its ancestors. For nearly two 
thousand years the Mosaic Decalogue 
gained in force and effect in the civilized 
world, but within the last decade there 
has been a revolt against all conventions, 
which consigns to perdition whatever in 
Society, Art, Literature and Politics was 
held praiseworthy. We now see exalted 
to the pedestal of Sublime Respect all 
that the moral censors had catalogued as 
unspeakable. The scriptural admonition 
to “honor thy father and thy mother,” 
must be prefixed by “Don’t” to comply 
with the ethics of Modernity. The com- 
mandment against bearing false witness, 
is modified to sanction rank perjury if it 
will be better for your bank account. 
The grave warning against murder is 
construed as a joke, while the homicide 
record stands at something like 11,000 
killings a year, and most of the slayers go 
scot-free. The inhibition of theft, can 
hardly be regarded as serious when 
private profiteers take the little left by 
Government tax collectors, and the admo- 
nition against coveting thy neighbor's 
wife is merely a rhetorical flourish, wholly 
irreconcilable with the increasing records 
of the divorce court. The scriptural in- 
junction against laboring more than six 
days is the only one which finds ready 
acceptance amongst the Modernists, for 
their plans of mundane reconstruction, 
seem to contemplate the ultimate classifi- 
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cation of all useful work as a crime 
against humanity. 

The world has experienced various 
decadent, periods, where new generations 
decreed the repudiation of established 
standards of civilization. The tides of 
human progress, like those of the ocean, 
ebb and flow, but never rest. The im- 
pressive magnitude of the present revolt 
against the conventionalities is a mani- 
festation of world democracy. Never 
have the masses enjoyed so many 
privileges as now, when most of the dy- 
nastic kings and emperors are thrown in 
the discard, and the hoi polloi, make and 
unmake the codes, with sublime disre- 
gard of economic laws and the experience 
of their forefathers. Scientific thought 
has impaired the solidarity of transcen- 
dental faith and the churches complain 
of the popular desertion. The former 
worshipers are more interested in speed 
laws than homilies on salvation, for their 
creed admits only of the present moment, 
and sufficient unto the day are the evils 
thereof. Let the morrow take care of 
itself. All conquering, omniponent de- 
mocracy having the world made safe for 
it, is endeavoring to remake the world on 
new lines by tabooing all olden models. 

In the bygone days, the king was the 
arbiter elegantiarum. The nobility, aris- 
tocracy and the plebs, took heed of what 
he wore and how he spoke and the moral 
codes he practiced. Thus there were es- 
tablished standards of honor, of courtesy, 
and all that passed for the amenities of 
civilized life. They came down to us 
from the days of chivalry, and their 
extermination would leave us in rather a 


difficult situation. It is no easy task even 
for a triumphant world democracy to 
construct out of its inner consciousness, 
and without any models, a complex social 
structure, which shall surpass the achieve- 
ment of all the ages. 

So far the recreation has been chiefly 
productive of Jazz—Jazz Politics, Jazz 
Ethics, Jazz Music, Jazz Dancing, Jazz 
Art. It would seem appropriate that the 
four corners of the civilied world, safe for 
democracy, should be marked by mam- 
moth statues of the great god Jazz, who 
is so vigorously shouldering out of popu- 
lar esteem all other divinities. 

Of course this world revolt against 
reason is but temporary hysteria accentu- 
ated by the conditions following a terrible 
war. Truth and sanity always assert 
themselves. Vice and virtue inevitably 
regain their true relations. The pendulum 
perpetually swings and the world, how- 
ever disturbed by unusual forces, always 
regains its correct poise. 

It would be an absurd forecast of 
American history, that having accom- 
plished so much in their national life of 
less than two hundred years, the Ameri- 
can people suddenly became bereft of all 
their characteristic sanity and forceful- 
ness, and passed into a state of moral de- 
terioration and decay. The American 
people can be relied on to resist destruct- 
ive innovations, adverse to the teachings 
of their sturdy forefathers. Their public 
schools. properly developed under intelli- 
gent State control, will be the most 


powerful factor in the preservation of the 
commonwealth in 
prosperity. 


peace, honor and 


if 
QAM 


O YOU .BELIEVE in dual person- 
'D| ality? I do! You see I had two 
personal:ties myself, and that is 


why I believe in it. I think everybody 
does, only they won't admit it. 


My two personalities were “Geraldine” 
and “Jerry”. They were just as different 
as they could be, and yet they got along 
beautifully, even if they did cause each 
other a good bit of worry. The trouble 
was that Geraldine always required so 
much money, and Jerry didn’t have it to 
give to her. But Jerry loved her, just 
the same and used to write to her quite 
frequently. Some folks would have 
written a diary, | suppose, but it always 
seems so silly to write to nobody, so Jerry 
wrote to Geraldine, and sometimes 
Geraldine wrote back and it seemed more 
like writing to somebody real instead of 
writing to a fencepost. They were funny 
little letters and I thought perhaps you 
might like to read them, too, so here they 
are and may some other Jerry in the 
world obtain a little comfort from them. 


August 15, 1919. 
Dear Lady Geraldine: 


I love to call you “Lady” Geraldine, 
because it fits you so. And you love to 
be called “Lady” Geraldine, though you 
are too polite to say so. But I know you 
like it, because you are really me. You 
are my other self, who has never had a 
chance to live where people could see 
you, but who is alive under the outside 
“me,” just the same. Ever since I was 
a little girl I have played with you and 
pretended I was you, but I have never 


Otherwise Jerry 


Comforting Correspondence of a Dual Personality. 


By Josephine L. Hanna 


really been “you.” Some day | am going 
to be you, though, and meanwhile | am 
going to write to you to keep you alive 
until | can really let you live. 


Mother never let me play with other 
little girls very much when I was little, 
because | couldn’t afford to play with nice 
little girls, and she didn’t want me to play 
with bad ones. That is why I played with 
you so much. If I hadn’t, you might 
have died a long time ago. I am glad 
mother did keep me away from bad little 
girls, because now you can live some day, 
and the other me—the one that it writing 
this letter—can die and leave you in 
peace. I know you are going to live, 
Geraldine, dear, because I have it all 
planned out just how I am going to give 
you a chance when | finish college. 


Yes, | am going to college! I had for- 
gotten that I hadn’t told you, but that is 
to be your chance for existence. I haven't 
any rich uncle or godfather who is going 
to put me through, otherwise you might 
begin to live now. But just wait until I 
finish working my way through college, 
then Jerry will quietly pass out of exist- 
ence and you, “Lady” Geraldine, will 
begin to live. And you will live, too, 


.though you may have to learn how to use 


your wings at first. But you will use them 
end you will fly so high that you will 
forget that Jerry, the drudge, ever 
existed. 


Ever since I was a little girl, I have 
wanted to go to college. I used to read 
stories about college life and college 
people, and just ache to go. When I was 


| 
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in high school I made up my mind that | 
was going. I had to work my way 
through the last two years of high school, 
and it wasn’t much fun, but all the time 
you were there with me, and I knew you 
would come out all right in the end. 
When I finished high school I didn’t see 
how I could possibly go to college, and 
for a year | worked in a stuffy office and 
rarely ever spoke to you. Only once in 
a while I put on a pretty: dress I kept 
hung up in my closet, and pretended | 
was you. Those were the times I went 
to see Billy’s mother. Billy’s mother is 
a Lady who was a Geraldine once, but 
who had to go back to being a Jerry 
when Billy’s father died. And if Billy 
were a girl he would be a Geraldine, too. 
But Billy is only a boy and doesn’t know 
the difference between a Geraldine and a 
Jerry. Billy’s mother knows, though, and 
she makes me almost feel as though | 
were a Geraldine already, when I go to 
see her. 


For a year, you remember, I worked 
in an office, and all the while the chances 
for going to college got slimmer and 
slimmer. Then, all of a sudden my 
chance came. It wasn’t a thrilling story- 
book chance, like I had dreamed of, but 
it was a chance and I took it; a lady in a 
college town wanted a college girl to stay 
with her and help her with the house- 
work for her board and room. The 
minute | heard it, I said, “That college 
girl is going to be me!””—and it is. 

Here | am in my new room in that 
lady’s house, writing in my new diary, 
and you, Lady Geraldine, are going to 
live! Billy’s didn’t want me to come be- 
cause he said I would have to do “menial 
tasks,”” and besides he said he would miss 
me, but Billy’s mother said, “Run along, 
Jerry, dear, and work your way through 
college if you want to. You will be just 
that much bigger and better for having 
done it, and in the end you will have 
something to show for it.” She didn’t 


know that I was planning on killing my- 
self off, and letting you live instead, but 
if I had told her I am sure she would 
have understood. As for Billy—he is 
working his way through a little college 
near where he lives, and I don’t see why 
he thinks I can’t. 


MONTHLY 


Good night, dear Lady Geraldine, and 
keep your spirits up; you will live yet! 
Four years seems like a long time, but 
what are four years, compared to a whole 


lifetime > Lovingly, 


JERRY. 


August 18, 1919. 
Dear Darling Lady Geraldine: 

College is the most wonderful place! 
I have been here three days and | have 
seen so much and heard so much in those 
three days and I feel like a balloon. If 
anybody should stick me with a pin I am 
sure | would pop—loud! You have been 
enjoying yourself so much, dear Lady, 
even though you couldn't see out very 
well. But you have been absorbing it all 
through me, even though I haven’t had 
time to really sit down and think it over. 

I am going to like the lady, Mrs. 
Livingston, with whom I am staying, too. 
She is so lovely to me, and has three 
nice girls, high school age, and two funny 
little boys. She seems to realize that you 
are here with me, Lady Geraldine, even 
though I have never shown you to her. 
That would be very bad manners and 
besides, you wouldn’t like to be placed in 
the position of cook, which Jerry oc- 
cuples. 

Yes, Geraldine, I am a cook! I am not 
a cook lady—I am just a plain cook. 
Even Mrs. Livingston can’t make me for- 
get that, no matter how nice she is to me. 
If I did forget it, then you might begin to 
live and that would never do, because 
you would have to cook and do dishes 
and clean house—terrible! You musi 
never do those things, Geraldine. I wih 
not let you. When I do those things, | 
am just Jerry and you are downstairs in 
my closet, fastened up in my one pretty 
dress. That is where you belong—in 
pretty dresses—anyway. 

My duties are very simple. In the 
morning, I dust the downstairs. Then | 
go to college and at night I get dinner 
and do the dishes. On Saturdays I am 
to clean the whole downstairs with the 
vacuum cleaner, too, and to dust it. 
That is all I have to do here, and all day 
long I go to College. Every time I say 
that word I say it with a capital “C,” be- 
cause it sends such thrilly little feelings 
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all over me that | have to shut my eyes 
tight and hold my mouth shut with my 
hands to keep from squealing. Of course 
] must never do anything so unladylike as 
that, because | must always remember 
that while you aren’t really alive now, 
some day you will be. Then you will 
live in my body, and other folks will re- 
member that Jerry was unladylike, and 
they might not see that you have come to 
take her place. 

All my life I have known what I was 
going to study when I came to college. It 
is a very ladylike study and will fit well 
with your name, “Lady Geraldine,” when 
you get ready to use it. It is music. | 
have chosen that not only because I think 
you ought to know it, but because we 
both love it and want it more than any- 
thing else. 

My most interesting course is the one in 
History of Music. I have so much fun 
finding out about all the musicians. Most 
of them were Jerries who wanted to be 
Geraldines, but not very many of them 
got to, except for short periods at a time 
when they were writing their music. They 
must have been Geraldines then. Most 
of the people say those moments were in- 
spired moments. But I don’t believe they 
were; I believe the musicians were just 
wanting to be Geraldines and that was 
their way of doing it, at least for a short 
time. After all, a Geraldine is just the 
fulfillment of a Jerry’s dreams of hap- 
piness. 

I am not exactly settled in all my 
classes yet, but I know pretty well what 
they are going to be like and I am going 
to love every minute of college work. [| 
am going to be very busy, though, so | 
shan’t have much time to write to you, 
but I will never forget you for a moment 
and you must always keep me reminded 
of the fact that I must be a lady, for your 


sake. Your adoring other self, 


JERRY. 


August 25, 19] 9. 


Dearest Lady Geraldine: 

College is wonderful and I love it to 
pieces and I’m not a bit tired of it, but | 
would like to be at home right now. | 
don’t think I’m homesick, because | am 
too happy for that, but I would like to 


see the folks at home just for a little 
while. 

A letter from Billy just came and it 
sounded so much like him that I could 
almost see him. But then when I got 
through reading it and looked up and he 
was not there | almost forgot I had you. 
I just sat and stared cut of the window 
until a tear splashed on my hand, then I 
jumped up and stuck Billy’s letter in the 
envelope and got out my diary to write 
to you. 

You are such a comfort, Lady Geral- 
dine. [| don’t know what I should do 
without you. Billy is a nice boy, but he 
doesn’t understand me as well as you do. 
I wasn’t crying because | wanted to see 
him, anyway—at least I don’t think | 
was. No, I’m not quite sure | wasn’t. | 
just felt lonesome and sorry for myself 
and forgot that all the time I had you 
to talk to. 

Billy really isn’t the least bit sympa- 
thetic, anyway. He thinks I won’t stick 
it out up here; but we'll show him, won't 
we, Geraldine. Why, he even said that 
if I ever got tired of college to let him 
know, because he would always be wait- 
ing for me. The idea! As if | would marry 
him. Why, Lady, dear, if I married him 
you never would get a chance to live. 
He’s nothing but a poor civil engineer. 
Of course, he says he won’t always be 
poor, but I’m not going to take a chance 
on losing you, and you couldn’t live in 
poverty. 

Why, I feel better already for having 
talked to you. Guess I'll do something 
now, so good night, dear Lady. I'll 


answer Billy’s letter when I have more 


time to spare. JERRY. 


September 15, 1919. 
Dear Neglected Lady Geraldine: 


It is almost three weeks since I have 
written to you, but for once in my life 
I don’t have to feel ashamed of neglected 
correspondence. You have been with me 
all the time and you know just how busy 
I have been. And besides, you have 
enjoyed yourself almost as much as | 
have. Every once in a while you have 
peeped out of your hiding place and 
stepped in front of Jerry and looked upon 

the world in your own right. There was 
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a time I| played the piano for the pro- 
fessor in musicianship. That was really 
you, not Jerry, that played. And when | 
was invited up to that sorority house for 
luncheon, it was you who went and ate 
there, even if you did have on Jerry’s old 
clothes. Jerry had taken good care of 
her clothes because of you, and Jerry 


has also practiced using good table 
manners because of you. You must 
never forget that, Geraldine. But the 


time you took Jerry’s place the longest 
was the night of the big Freshman rally. 
It was you who sat there witk all] those 
other. students around the big bonfire; it 
was you who laughed and talked to your 
own kind; and it was you who sang the 
college songs with your whole heart. Oh, 
Geraldine, I can hardly wait until you can 
be me all of the time. You left Jerry at 
home that night hung up in her big 
apron on the kitchen door. 

Of course you went right back to the 
closet the next morning, and you stayed 
in Jerry’s body all evening, and that 
night, too, after you got home. And the 
next day, when Billy’s letter came I 
didn’t shed a tear. Why, Geraldine, 
when you begin to live you will be able to 
pick any kind of a man you want for a 
husband, while I, Jerry, can only attract 
poor men like Billy. Of course Billy is 
nice and he can’t help it because he is 
poor, and he will make a very nice friend 
after you are married. But I mustn’t 
ever let Billy marry me because he would 
be marrying you, too, and would be very 
bad for you. I have to keep saying that 
so I won’t forget it, because you must 


live at all costs. Lovingly 


JERRY. 


November 24, 1919. 

My Dear Lady: 
The last time I wrote to you I thought 
I would write-you at least once a week, 
and here it is over two months since | 
have written. But they have been a busy 
two months, es you know, and Jerry has 
been predominant most of the time. I 
had a birthday in October, and am 
twenty-one years old. That seems awfully 
old, doesn’t it, Geraldine, and just think! 
We will be twenty-four when we finish 
college. I wonder if anyone will want 


to marry you then, Geraldine. You will 
be rather old, but perhaps I can make 
you look young with the aid of the beauty 
parlor and face doctors. Of course | 
shall have to make some money after | 
greduate before | can take you to be 
made young again. but it seems to be the 
only way out. And of course I have 
stopped telling folks when I have birth- 
days because they might count up my age 
some day when I| don’t want them to. 

Tomorrow is Thanksgiving day and 
you are going to be locked up tight in 
the closet because you mustn't interfere 
with me while I get dinner and serve it. [ 
think I am going to enjoy getting dinner, 
but I would enjoy ever so much more just 
being you and sitting at the foot of the 
table with a nice big man at the head, 
carving the turkey and saying, “White 
meat or dark, Lady, dear?’ Or perhaps 
he might say, “Please have some more 
cranberry sauce, Geraldine, dear.” At 
any rate he would always call me “dear,” 
and he would never call me “Jerry.” 

I don’t think I shall be able to write 
to you again until after Christmas, be- 
cause I am going to be awfully busy 
getting ready for the final examinations 
and after that will come the holidays and 
I am going home and have such a good 
time that I won’t have time to write to 
you; but I will write you a big long 
letter when | come back to college. 

I almost forgot to say that Billy sent 
me a lovely little lavaliere for my birth- 
day. Of course, I sent it back to him, be- 
cause he musin’t be allowed to think he 
is going to marry you. I really wanted 
to keep it because it was so pretty and 
made me feel like you when I tried it on. 
But I didn’t, and he hasn’t written to me 
since. I’m sorry, because I do like to 
hear from him and he would be such a 
good friend for you to have after you 
are married (to some other man, | mean). 


Good bye, dear Lady, until after 
Christmas. yours affectionately, 
JERRY. 
January 13, 192U. 


Dearest Geraldine: 
A whole month of holidays; Dear! 
but didn’t we have a good time? Of 


course you did’t get out much because | 
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didn’t have enough pretty dresses in 
which to clothe you, but I had a good 
time even if I was just Jerry. 

At first I wasn’t going to let Billy come 
to see me because he had been so mean 
about writing, but he begged so hard that 
finally I let him come. 

| put on my one pretty dress and made 
believe I was you, only I wasn’t; all the 
time I was just Jerry, even if I did have 
on your dress. And just because | was 
Jerry, | was glad as I could be to see him. 
I tried so hard not to be glad, for your 
sake, Geraldine, but it didn’t do any good. 
I was just plain glad and finally gave in 
and had a perfectly lovely time being 
glad. Then he took me to see his mother 
and all of a sudden | was Geraldine and 
I liked Billy just as well as when I was 
Jerry—even better. I even let him give 
me the lavaliere that | wouldn’t take on 
my birthday, and it gave me such a nice, 
wealthy feeling when | put it around my 
neck. I have made up my mind, Geral- 
dine, that you must marry a wealthy man 
—not just a man comfortably fixed—but 
a man with scads of money, and a big 
hcuse and servants and everything. 

I have been back in College three days, 
cnd of course I am glad to be here. [| 
think I am being rushed by a sorority. 
You know, Geraldine, when a girl is being 
tushed by a sorority it means that the 
girls in that sorority are thinking of ask- 
ing her to become a member. I would 
like very much to be asked to join, be- 
cause it will mean a great deal to you 
when you begin to live, but I mustn't 
think too much about it because I might 
not be asked. Of course it will be you 
that will go to all of these affairs, be- 
cause you would be more apt to make a 
good impression than Jerry would, ¢:o 
you must be ready to hop into your best 
dress whenever I want you to. Of course 
you can’t really live yet without some 
more pretty clothes, but you will pass 
very well for the time being, and I do 
hope you make the sorority. | 

Yours anxiously, 


JERRY. 
Dear Little Jerry: January 18, 1920. 


It is I, Geraldine, who it writing to you, 
Jerry, for the first time in my life. !t 


seems very strange to be writing to you, 
but for the time being you have gone 
away and | have taken your place. I 
probably shan’t stay very long, but while 
I am here, I must record my experiences 
so you will be sure not to forget them. 

I am so happy, Jerry, that I can 
scarcely write. I made the sorority—my 
bid came this morning—and I met the 
Man Saturday night. He is just the man 
you would want me to marry, I am sure, 
and I am so glad to be able to make you 
happy. He is big and handsome and has 
tons of money; he has social position 
and is wild about me! He didn’t say so, 
but I could tell. He looked at me just 
like Billy used to look at you, and I am 
sure he is the one. 

Of course He doesn’t know that you 
are working my way through college, and 
he mustn’t ever know it, because when | 
become Mrs. Lady Geraldine it would 
never do to have the ghost of Jerry, the 
cook, lurking in the background. He 
doesn’t know much about me, but I know 
a great deal about him—I found out from 
different girls. His name is Clyde Ains- 
worth. I am quite sure of him, but that 
is because you have trained me so well, 
Jerry. Even after you are dead and gone 
I will never forget what you have done 
for me. 

But tonight I am so happy that I would 
like to be you so I could laugh and sing 
as loudly as I pleased. I feel that I shall 
leave presently, so good-bye little Jerry. 

Your beloved new self, 
LADY GERALDINE. 


Dearest Geraldine: March I, 1920. 

Only two months and a half of college 
and then I must find some way to make 
money enough to pay for your tuition into 
the sorority. You cause me a good bit 
of worry, Geraldine, but I love you, just 
the same. I don’t know yet what I am 
going to do, but | think | shall work in a 
hotel at some summer resort. I shall 
skin my hair back and wear glasses so 
no one on earth will recognize me, so 
don’t worry for fear I shall ruin your 
reputation, dear. I wouldn’t do that for 
anything. 

Clyde is a wonderful man. I am sure 
you are going to be so happy with him. 
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He has asked you to marry him and | am 
so glad. That big diamond of his looks 
beautiful on my hand. Of course my 
hands will whiten up a lot when you get 
to be Mrs. Ainsworth. Then I shan’t 
have to do any “menial tasks.” Wasn't 
it Billy who said he didn’t want me to do 
any “menial tasks?”’ Well, that was very 
thoughtful of Billly, but just see what | 
would have missed if I had taken his 
advice. I would have missed having you 
meet Clyde. Wouldn't that have been 
terrible. 

You know, Geraldine, the first time 
Clyde kissed you I had the funniest 
feeling. I felt that you and | were both 
the same person and for an instant when 
his face was coming close I thought | 
saw Billy’s face between his and mine and 
Billy’s face looked awfully sad. But it 
was gone the next instant and I have 
never been troubled that way since. [| 
wonder how Billy felt when I wrote him 
about your engagement? He wrote me a 
funny little note of good wishes for the 
future and that is the last | have heard 
from him. Wish I knew whether he cared 
or not. Of course it doesn’t make any 
difference to me whether he does or not: 
because I am going to die pretty soon, 
anyway, and you are going to marry 
Clyde Ainsworth and live happily ever 
after. But if Billy did care, I feel a 
little bit sorry for him. 

I don’t think I shall write to you much 
longer, because you are getting beyond 
me and I feel that my days are 


numbered. 


But Geraldine when you get to be Mrs. 
Lady Geraldine Clyde Ainsworth, don’t 
forget about me and if you ever see Billy 


be nice to him. Lovingly 


JERRY. 


June |, 1920. 
Dearest Lady Geraldine: 

I have come back to life and I am the 
most uphappy mortal that ever came up 
out of the grave. 

It is not your fault that I am unhappy. 
It is my fault for leaving you so soon. | 
should never have left you waiting 
on tables at Carmel. A person can 
not be a waitress and a_ lady at 
the same time and I should have 
known it. But I didn’t suppose Clyde 
Ainsworth would ever come way off down 
here for dinner. Oh, dear Lady Geral- 
dine! No wonder you fainted when you 
saw him. And now he is gone and your 
ring is gone with him. He wanted to take 
you with him but of course you couldn’t 
do that because the ghost of Jerry, the 
cook, would always have made you un- 
happy. 

But he is gone and you are back in my 
closet and | am more alive than I ever 
was before. | don’t think you ever will 
meet anyone so suitable for you again 
and am so tired trying to marry you off 
so I can die in peace. 

Now I suppose I shall have to go back 
to college and work for my room and 
board. That's about the only thing I can 
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THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


By Edna Poppe Cooper 


In sunset’s glimmering, the daylight dies; 
Through pathless forests, night is on its way; 
Dream meadows slumber ‘neath star-studded skies; 


And shadows stir before the dawn of day. 


Now, vagrant winds sigh through the fields of corn, 
While morning hours drift on to golden noon; 

I find the woodlands where my dreams were born— 
In fair Sonoma’s Valley of the Moon. 


| 


Bread Upon 
The Waters 


By Ethyl Hayes Sehorn 


T YOUR BACK, high up on the 
towering ridge to the north, the 
Sierra Buttes, that aggressive bulk 
of solid rock projecting its hoary domes 
some nine thousand feet above the sea, 
shone forth this day in emblazoned tre- 
mendousness with its glittering drifts of 
eternal snow. Huddled in the granite re- 
cesses of the crag’s base, crystal lakes 
shimmered in summer sun. Below for- 
midable mountain chains retreated in un- 
dulated divisions. And yet below—way, 
way below—down in the core of a rugged 
gorge, lay Downieville, most picturesque 
mining town of the “Turbulent Fifties.” 
This, however, is not a tale of Downie- 
ville, that wistful, romantic, historic queen 
camp of the sparkling Yubas, but a 
chronicle of her sons—a tale of love and 
great sacrifice—of friendship of great- 
hearted men, who shouldered their picks 
and their grubstakes and turned their 
backs on the lure of the town and set out 
valiantly and hopefully in quest of the 
golden thread that wove its way in the 
gravel leads that intersected the hills. 
The days of the "50's, the ’60’s and the 
70's had waned before our story begins 
(and it begins thirty years before it ends), 
so then, the middle of the ’80’s still fruit- 
ful, if e’en a little less colorful, found 
mining affairs edged on the brink of 
crippling laws—and beheld the glory of 
gold days departing. 


We must go back to those days—back 
to the youth and the time of hope and 
burning ambition of one Thomas McKee 
and his partner, Andy Chapman, who for- 
sook the lights of the town and the com. 
panionship of their fellowmen to stake 
out ‘a claim and build them a cabin way 
up on the crest of a densely wooded sum- 
mit, up where tall fir trees clinging bravely 
to steel hillsides, shot heavenward like 
long, slim spires. Way up in the high 
altitude where squaw cabbage and sweet 
balsam grew and the crimson snow plant 
thrived, the partners found the Elysium 
of long cherished dreams. 

Thomas McKee sat on the little rude 
bench by the door of the cabin and 
whittled a stick and cussed. 

“Why, that old scorpion, Driscoll’s 
raisin’ hell about our slickin’s. He’s jest 
lately joined the Grangers and he’s tuk 
with the notion that nobody has any 
rights no more but the farmer—that’s 
what he’s thinkin’ these days, Chapman.” 

Andy merely puffed at his rank old 
pipe and said nothing. Even in his youth- 
ful days Andy was a dour customer. 

“He filled up the water ditches agin 
yesterday and swore he’d blow us and the 
diggin’s to glory—and besides git the law 
on us—ef we didn’t stop shootin’ them 
tailin’s down into Mohawk Valley.” 

Andy looked down the canyon where 
a school of little lakes mirrored the wake 
of the traveling sun. 
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think hydraulic mining is doomed,” 
he said at last, and with much delibera- 
tion took the stale pipe out of his mouth 
and then in a minute or so with even 
more deliberation put it back in again 
and began to puff once more. 


At the remark Thomas’s temper flew 
out of bounds. 


“You do—you saphead, you! That's 
a pretty thing to be a thinkin’ jest when 
we have struck color and gravel and 
must have a good play o’ water. The 
next time that old devil shuts the ditches 
off—I"II—I'll punch his head in.” 

“Oh, walk on about your business and 
don’t listen at him,” was Andy’s advice 
to his excitable partner. 

However, it was but two days later 
when Andy stamped into the cabin and 
startled his partner, whose week it was 
to be cook, by an unusual outburst of ve- 
hemence and denouncement of their 
farmer neighbor, Driscoll, in the little 
valley below. 

““He’s filled in the ditches, smashed the 
sluice boxes, cut holes in the hose and 
other cussed things too numerous to men- 
tion,” raved the miner, “an’ I caught him 
as he was leavin’ and hollered to him, but 
he don’t stop—only long enough to yell 
that ef eny more water goes over that hill 
he will come up and wreck our establish- 
ment. And right there’s where | stops an’ 
tells him—ef he does, I takes some fuse 
and some caps and enough powder and 
goes down and will blow his bloody ranch 
off the map! _ I warned him.” 

McKee meditatingly wiped his nose on 
the dish towel. 

“That,” he remarked at length, “was 
an apt remark. A good idear, a good 
idear.” 

“I hope it scares the old skunk,”” was 
Andy’s comment. 

The farmer was a man not easily 
scared it proved, to judge from his sub- 
sequent deeds and miscreant actions. 

The law and its bidding-was too slow 
for Driscoll. He was a man of quick 
action—also one of determination, and 
he made up his mind to settle his own 
difficulties with his offending neighbors in 
- his own way. 

And as they aggravatingly, persistently 
and uncompromisingly continued to run 
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sluice tailings down the hill, Driscoll ag- 
gravatingly, versistently, uncompromis- 
ingly and methodically continued to heap 
violence upon their property. 


“Ef you can build receivin’ reservoirs 
to catch water, you kin build debris dams 
to retain water,” he yelled at his arch 
enemies one day. 


“Dems be damned!” 
Andy. 

“Ef I had my shot gun the recein’ 
sieve I'd make o’ you wouldn’t hold even 
coarse debris,”” was the parry McKee 
flung after him. 

One Sunday evening after a two days 
trip down to Downieville on a provision 
expedition, McKee and Chapman returned 
to find their cabin in ashes. 

Without a second’s hesitation the part- 
ners laid the crime at Driscoll’s door. 

Driscoll may or may not have fired 
the cabin. There was never any evidence 
to prove that he did and he could not be 
convicted on mere supposition. There 
were many to prove that the farmer had 
spent Saturday night and Sunday in 
Boozeburg, having what he called a good 
time—playing cards and poisoning him- 
self thoroughly with the bibulous am- 
brosia. Anyway, there was no conclusive 
evidence to prove that he was the firebug, 
even if the majority did condemn him in 
their thoughts. 

Nothing in the world could have per- 
suaded Thomas McKee ‘and Andy Chap- 
man differently. Comrades might sug- 
gest that Andy had left too hot a fire in 
the stove—or that a spark escaped in 
some manner to ignite the roof, but with 
the miners, no, it could not be—no 
chance in the world. In their minds the 
whole thing was confirmed. It was but a 
part of the old potato raiser’s love for 
vengeance and miserable and cold out in 
their ill-provised tent, they cursed him and 
villified him. 

And all the while in his outraged heart, 
Tom McKee planned retaliation. But he 
kept his pet secret from Andy—for as 
bitter as Andy might be—as hard and as 
crabbed and as obstinate, he was, as Mc- 
Kee knew what others did not know, 
finely scrupulous. Andy might rave and 
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roar and threaten with unreasonable ex- 
citement, but his principles were too solid, 
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too narrow, 1om thought, to dally in any 
by-paths of crime. 

McKee, with no such fine conscience, 
decided to wait until the deed was done 
before consulting. Andy might rage—he 
might, even as he fumed, marginally ap- 
preciate, but he could not frustrate, it 
would be over! 

So it was one noon when McKee came 
up the hill with a rollicking smile of all’s- 
well-with-the-world on his weather tanned 
face, that Chapman met him at the door 
of the tent with a glance of unusual in- 
Guiry. 

“Where you been?” 
question. 

Tom flopped down on the ground and 
mopped his brow. 

“1,” he exclaimed vaingloriously, “have 
jest been about doin’ a courageous man’s 
work.” 

“Ye-ah,” conceded Andy, ‘watchin’ 
red ants run down a dirt hole, no doubt.” 

McKee laughed. 

“Some better ’an that,” he promised. 
“Say, down in Mohawk Valley they've 
been havin’ fireworks. I’ve been about 
doin’ what you threatened to do, but 
didn’t have the innards to do. I jest went 
down an’ blew ole Driscoll’s house to 
glory!” 

“You what!” 

“] put twenty sticks of powder under 
ole Driscoll’s house an’ capped it—" 

“My God!” 

the mountain was goin’ to 
be uprooted when she blew up!” 

“Did anyone see you, Tom?” 

“I hone not. I saw no one.” 

Andy scrutinized him, then said sar- 
castically: 

“I see that you tuk precaution to wea: 
my boots instead of your own. By Cripy, 
I'd thank you to keep your pedals out of 
my shoes.” 


McKee startled, looked down at his 
feet. 

“Gad, Andy,” he said, “I can’t tell 
yours from mine unless | see them in the 
light. I got up before daylight to clear 
out before you woke up. Why in seven 
devils, can’t ycu keep your boots by the 
side of your own bunk?” 

“Say, with this yere tent so dang small, 


was his abrupt 
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ain't I in luck if I keep them outer the 
bread box >” 

“I tuk care to walk on stones and in 
the grass, but ef you are scared about it, 
I'll trade shoes with you. You keep mine 
an’ I'll keep yourn.” 

“Thanky jest the same,” tartily, “but | 
find that I favor my own comfortable 
boots to these corn pinchers of yourn. 
I'll take back my own shoes ef you don’t 
mind.” 

Then Tom began to chuckle. 

“I'd of liked to see ole Driscoll when 
he got home.” 

Andy collapsed on the bench. 

“You fool!’* he stormed, “are you a 
crazy man or a yegg—to be about de- 
people’s property? The outrage 
of it!” 

“The outrage of nothin’. Didn’t he 
start it?” 

“Are you pickin’ that blood sucker fer 
your model 

“Tl say that I’m glad that I blew up 
the shack,” Tom yelled. 

“Not so loud,” Andy cautioned, “I’m 
trying to tell you that you will be sent up 
—or | will.” 

“You? like to know—” 

“You'll know soon enough. I was 
comin’ up the Mohawk trail myself a half 
hour ago—not so very long after your 
blastin’ and who do I meet on the first 
summit but Bill Parsons—”’ 

“The sheriff!” 

“Bill’s out lookin’ fer some cabin pil- 
ferers who are plyin’ their trade up round 
this way—an’ as there was a telegram 
for you the operator trusts Bill to bring 
it up to you.” 

“A telegram fer me? Can’t be, man, 
nobody sends me telegrams.” 

“Here it is,” vouched Andy, “no mis- 
take.” 

McKee took the telegram and looked 
at is dubiously. 

“It’s fer me,” he said at length and 
ripped it open. 

It read: 


“Father died Tuesday. Feel that I must 
spend the rest of my days with you. Send 
immediate instructions to— 


“MOTHER.” 


McKee handed the sheet to his partner. 
“My father died,” he said quietly, 
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‘tan’ he was a fine old man,” then with a 
glow on his face he heralded: “Say, ole 
Andy, the bread an’ pie that we'll git to 
eat from now on will be somethin’ worth 
talkin’ about. Mother’s comin’.” 

“What are you goin’ to do—keep her 
in this old windy tent?” sour Andy 
wanted to know. 

“No siree!” exclaimed Tom, “we're 
goin’ to git busy at once an’ build a regu- 
lar cabin.” 

“Ye-ah,” observed Andy, “ef the pen 
don’t have us both before the foundation 
is laid.” 

* & & 

The cabin was never built. It was no 
time before the net of the law began to 
encircle them. 

“I think you are nght,” McKee ad- 
mitted finally. “The law is after me. 
What it can prove—I don’t know, an’ 
wouldn’t care, it was worth it judgin’ 
from what we hear of ole man Driscoll’s 
fury. Ma’s arrival an’ the anticipation of 
havin’ her find me a jailbird is the only 
thing that gits me.” 

Andy scratched his head and ridded his 
mouth of his pipe. 

“I’ve thought it all out, Tom,” he said, 
an’ that thing mustn’t happen. On top of 
your father’s recent death that disgrace 
would be too much for the old lady. 
Imagine, to come way out here to find 
you in prison—or worse, both of us in 
behind the bars an’ no one to provide 
for her!” 

“Ef I only knew what evidence they've 
got.” fussed Tom. 

Andy laid his old pipe on the table. He 
was a man who offered homage to aged 
rarenthood. He was a man who paid 
fealtv to friendship. 

“As I said, Tom, I’ve thought it all out 
an’ there is only one way. The fracas 
must be settled by the time your mother 
sits here—an’ you must be here to meet 
her. The only thing to do is—for me to 
go an’ confess and give myself up.” 

McKee arose in such excited alarm that 
he nearly tipped over the lamp. 

“Andy.” he said, “don’t speak on. It’s 
useless talk—that. I'll go to Parsons my- 
self tomorrow an’ let him turn me over 
to the Plumas county sheriff, ef | must 
keep you from bein’ a bloomin’ fool—” 


Andy was calm and as usual deter- 
mined and obstinate. 

“All right then,” he argued, “you'll 
have your mother come and find both of 
us in the jug. You know that I had noth- 
ing to do with the blast but you could not 
convince the public of that in a hundred 
years. For some peculiar reason I’m not 
popular—you are. It’s easier, it seems, 
to associate me with malice than to 
couple you with it—” 

“It’s because they ain’t got the sense 
to know you right, Andy.” 

“As I said, I’m not popular. You are. 
I think I can make them fall for my story 
jest on that account—an’ on account o’ it 
being’ me that threatened Driscoll with 
powder. I won’t git morn’t a few years 
and in the meanwhile you can keep up 
the assessment work on this little cropping 
an’ take care o’ your mother. Explain to 
her that | am a good enough fellow but 
got a bad temper, so she'll know I ain’t a 
thug an’ won't be set against me when | 
get out—” 

“T’ll do nothin’ of the kind. I'll tell 
her the truth—an’ Parsons, too—” 

“Ye-ah?>? An’ what'll you gain by it? 
I told you that I’m bound to be sent up. 
Nobody’d believe you even ef you did 
make a confession. What’s the use o’ 
both us goin’ when one ought to stay 
out >” 

“You're stretchin’ the truth a little 
there when you say I wouldn’t be be- 
lieved—” 

“Hold on. I'll tell you what Johnson 
told me they are working on. They've 
found boot prints—my boots. Then ole 
Dal Brown saw a man goin’ up the Mo- 
hawk trail shortly after the blast but he 
was too far away for recognition—prob- 
ably was you, but jest in the right time 
after that Bill Parsons meets me on the 
summit of that trail. When he asks where 
you are, I| tells him easily enough that 
you are up at the camp an’ he can ride 
up an’ see you, because | believed you 
was there. He thinks fer a minute, then 
says it’s a bit outer his way and I could 
hand you the message an’ save him the 
trip up. Now I think that is some evi- 
dence—an’ [| am about positive that 
Parsons was convinced that you was up 
at the tent—me bein’ easy an’ free 
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an’ urgin’ him to go up—so I know 
Parsons thinks he’s got me_ thumbs 
down!” 

“Circumstantial evidence is a_ rotten 
thing—” began Tom but Andy cut in: 

“All you got to do from now on is to 
be surprised at my story—an’ I think you 
will be, and then do as I ask you till | 
come scot free again—” 

“Chapman—” 

“| have no relatives in America. A 
little son in England where my wife's 
mother tuk him after his mother’s death. 
"Tain’t hkely as I'll ever hear of eny o° 
them again—nor they o’ me. So | am 
the one to give up. I've thought it all 
over, Lom.” 

Late into the night they talked and 
argued and talked some more but in the 
end it was Chapman who won and who in 
the trying days that followed, exonerated 
his partner in the eyes of the law and 
convinced everyone of the truth in the 
fabrics of his imagined story. 


Before Mary McKee, the old and feeble 
mother of Tom, reached the Coast, Andy 
was in the State penitentiary. Five times 
the hoary winter's snow flanked the crest 
of the dazzling Buttes, five times the 
summer's sun kissed the shimmering 
mountain lakes and five times the soft 
spring grasses grew and dried and died 
in autumn’s somber mood before the iron 
doors opened. Mother McKee had 
reached the end of all her worldly 
troubles. A great silence had settled over 
the mining country. The din and the 
flurry and the activity was gone. The 
golden days were past, booked with the 
dead, immutable things of the past. <A 
legislative act in 1893 had been the 
death knell of small hydraulic mining in 
California. Only those who were rich 
enough to build effective debris dams 
were permitted to operate. Such were 
few. 

With one large concern worked Andy 
Charman end Thomas McKee. 

Life had not been particularly kind to 
either of them. Sharper minds and 


greedier hands than theirs had grappled 
from them the little gold patch on the 
Mohawk Summit. McKee was a hard 
worker but a poor manager. He lacked 


exnediency and foresightedness. Andy 
having served the prison term had 
weakened his stability. The stain of a 
prison term is an ugly thing to rub out. 
Thus, old and gray, on the last lapse of 
life, these faithful partners of many years 
were grubbing in a big company mine for 
their living, and grubbing hard. 


They were both good hydraulic pipers, 
these two old men, so the foreman gave 
each a job on the. nozzle. They were 
assistant pipers to the chief pipers. Andy 
worked with the day shift and Tom 
helped pipe at night: They still lived in 
the old cabin, but ate at the company 
cook house—life was too complicated to 
be bothered with home cooking. 


As it was the men saw little of each 
other. Tom slept by day, leaving for his 
night shift about the time Andy returned 
at sunset. 

So it chanced that it was Fourth of 
July—a beautiful day when the Buttes 
sparkled in all their glory and the little 
lakes mirrored the wake of the traveling 
sun, that Andy Chapman came home to 
the cabin at noon and awakened his 
sleeping friend with the surprising an- 
nouncement: 

“Wake up, McKee, | got an important 
letter.” 

From Tom, drowsily: 

“Ain't you workin’ >” Holidays counted 
as nought in the mine, work went on just 
the same whether Christmas, Fourth of 
July or any ordinary week-day. ‘Why, 
ain’t you workin’ today, Andy >” 

“Did you fergit about the blast? Half 
holiday while they pack the powder. 
What's gittin’ the matter with you—you 
can’t remember nothin’ eny more.” 

“What's the important epistle—a bill 
fer your last gum-boots >” 

“Say, this letter tells me, Tom, that I 
ain’t ever goin’ to buy another pair o’ 
gum boots. Oh, yes, it’s surprisin’—this 
letter. It’s somethin’ like the telegram 
you got onct from Ma. Remember >” 

“Well, fer the love o’ gin,” yawned 
Thomas, “‘spill’er out, spill’er out, le’s 
hear her.” 

“It’s from my son—” 

“Your what?” 

son. Ain't you rememberin’ I told 
you onct that I had a boy? His gran4- 
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mother tuk him to England when his 
mother died. Well, Tom, seems that he’s 


a man 


“Oh, yes,” sniffed Tom, “I ’spect he’s 
been weaned. They usually do cut their 
teeth ‘fore they're forty years old.” 


“As I was attemptin’ to say, he’s a man 
now and tuk part in the war. Seems as 
though he was gassed at Ypers and after 
that was never fit to fight agin. Seems 
like he made friends with an American 
lad who had jined the Canadians. He 
was gassed, too, this Yank. Appears like 
they got acquainted in a hospital. Seems 
like they’ve both come back to the 
States after gittin’ discharged and have 


settled near this boy’s home in Ohio. 


Seems like they’ve got into bee-keeping 
and are doin’ furst strate. I can almost 
smell the honey and the patches of clover 
as they describe about them in the letter.” 

“You got a good nose. I'll say smellin’ 
to Ohio is some considerable distance.” 

“Well, Tom, seems my boy got track 
of me after writin’ all over the country— 
an’ now he wants me to come back and 
live an’ spend my last years with him— 
jest like your mother did.” 

““An’ what you a-thinkin’>”’ asked old 
Tom, never dreaming what the answer 
was to be. 

“Well, said Andy with a glow on his 
face and a far-away look in his eyes, “I’m 
thinkin’ I'll make outer here "bout New 
Years. It’s good news to me that there 
is really some bone of my bone an’ flesh 
o’ my flesh floatin’ around the country 
wantin’ to see me an’ provide fer me. 
May be he'll be royally disappointed when 
he does see me, but he’s got to take them 
chances—an’ he seems willin’—even 
anxious to do it.” 

“Like as not you'll be the one takin’ 
the worse chances. Can’t depend cn 
these young skites these days.” 

“Them lads been through the war, I’m 
tellin- . Gas’ll cure a smart Alex eny 
day, besides you jest told me you had a 
notion they had their eye teeth cut—an” 
perhaps jedging from their age their wis- 
dom ones have come through, too. Nope, 
they’re all right an’ I have a great 
hankerin’ to see them.” 

“Ohio is your home State, too, ain’t it, 


Andy? So you've told me before. Well, 


I guess when you go, I'll go up to the 
bedbugs. One’s got to have somethin’ 
fer entertainment. How many years 


have we bunked, Andy 2?” 


“Nigh on to thirty-five years, countin’ 
them I spent in the pen.” 


“I guess you'll find that kid o’ yourn 
out of knee pants at that rate, Andy. 
‘Life’s a funny proposition’ some wise 
gink said, so good luck to you—but tell 
me, how you goin’ to git back there— 
volplane in your whiskers >?” 


“Nope. The boy sent transportation.” 
“Well, well,” 


“Would you have me stay? May be 


. you'll come back in the spring—”’ 


“Nope, I won’t come back, Andy. Bur 
I’m glad that you got a boy to go to— 
an’ | kin see that you are tickled skinny 
over it. I guess it won’t be long nohow 
"fore we meet on that Golden Shore, an’ 
ef beforehand you kin beat Father Time 
fer a few years o' ease and happiness. 


why, I'll be dang glad of it.” 


“Some wise acre said: “The best of 
friends must part,’ said old Andy face- 
tiously. Then in a little while sug- 
gested. 


“Better git up an’ come up an’ see the 
blast go off.” 

“Blasts don’t interest me none,” old 
Thomas replied and turned over as if to 
go back to sleep. But after Andy had left 
the cabin, he changed his mind and got 
up, slowly washed and attired himself 
and sauntered up the hill toward the 
mine. 

On the trail a lad met him. 

“Better hurry up,” he said, “she’s 
going off in a minute or so now. Eleven 
tons of powder—Oh, Boy!” 

Way above on the rim of the mine Tom 
saw the wives and children of the miners 
waiting. The blast was concentrated far 
across the cut in the bank on the opposite 
side. The spectators were in line for a 
wonderful view of the explosion, yet far 
enough away to be assured of perfect 
safety. 

McKee knew that he would not have 
time to reach the upper cliff, so figured 
to watch from the lower end of the floor 
of the diggings where he suspected most 
of the men were, anyway. 
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He was just about to cross the creek 
and take the trail veering off from the 
road, when suddenly a jerky quake and a 
muffled thunder followed by another 
deadened, indistinct detonation halted his 
footsteps. 

“Don’t sound much like the usual 
blast,” old Tom commented to himself 
and hurried on. 

On he hastened, but before he had 
gone a hundred yards he was attracted by 
dim cries and excited murmurs wafting 
down from the great ledge across the 
way. Looking up he saw women scuttling 
around the edge of the bank and making 
toward the trail leading down into the 
diggings. 

Old Tom began to run. A sudden turn 
brought him in sight of the mine. But 
instead of seeing the towering red cliffs 
of the naked torn hill, McKee saw a bank 
a blue-gray fog. He saw men running 
and heard shouting and yelling from 
every direction. 

Then he saw nothing more. The cloud 
bank suddenly lowered—poured like a 
liquid down into the low places—filled the 
floor of the diggings, then separated and 
flowed off into different depressions like a 
misty river dividing itself into many small 
streams. Heavier than air, it fell and 
filled in the low places. Then reposed 
like an ashen pall and neither flowed nor 
rose nor blew away. 

“Gas, by God!”’ was what old Thomas 
uttered. 

A girl came screaming down the path. 

“Something went wrong! Something 
went wrong! And daddy’s down there in 
it! Daddy’s down there in it!” 


Something, indeed, had gone wrong. 


Years ago before the debris laws were 
in effect, an old tunnel of great length 
and with many intersecting shafts and 
lifts, had been used zs an outlet to run 
the tailings from the mine down through 
Stony Canyon to the Yuba river. With 
the new laws necessarily came a change 
and so the course of the debris flow was 
altered to run out of the diggings in ex- 
actly the opposite direction from as old 
and was now collected below the flat in 
a huge concrete dam. Thus this old 
tunnel with its many drifts and hidden 
chambers that perforated the hill, had 


long been abandoned and all but for- 
gotten. 

In the bank over this old underground 
tube twenty-two thousand pounds of 
dynamite had been consolidated in a 
T-shaped pack. According to plans and 
logic, the powder should have exploded, 
tearing off the head of the mountain 
above it. This is did not do, but instead, 
gave way below where it was undermined 
and weakened by reason of the old 
cavern below it. 


The exact nature of this tragedy will 
forever be a mystery but it is generally 
accepted that .these two deadly things 
happened: The first explosion shot down 
into the old flue and drove from its lair 
enough poisonous gas to cover twenty 
acres. This gas was driven out first and 
being invisible killed without warning. 
Its victims keeled over in their tracks and 
never knew what hit them. The second 
horror lay in the failure of the powder to 
properly explode. After the first con- 
cussion the dynamite dribbled down into 
the tunnel and began to burn. Perhaps 
war-time conditions had made it low- 
grade and poor quality, at any rate it 
burned—and not without warning, by 
means of the visible fog and an acrid 
smell, generated a life-taking gas that 
floated down over the mine and killed the 
sons of men. 

McKee wasted no time getting down to 
the lower side. The sight he saw here 
was terrible: Wives and mothers desper- 
ate with anguish tried to rush into the 

mes to their loved ones. Rescuers tried 
rs run in and out in an effort to save a 
fellowman. Some of the miners who 
managed to excape came stumbling out 
choking and gasping. Some came out 
maniacs. Others who had been caught 
just on the margin of the gas cloud were 
pulled out alive and now lay on the grass 
writhing in spasms with blood oozing 
from their mouths and noses. 

“Run on and get some vinegar and 
towels,” someone suggested to the women, 
“we'll tie vinegar-soaked towels over our 
noses and mouths and see if we can get 
in there without choking.” 

“Ah, what good will vinegar do?” 
someone scoffed. 

“Let’s try it, anyway!” 
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A youth lately returned from France 
voiced that he had a regular gas mask 
down in his cabin two miles distant, but 
he wes sure the victims would all be dead 
before he could return with it. 

“Go get it, anyway, Georgie!” the 
women besought. 

“We can’t do much of anything,” a 
strong man’s voice declared, “until the 
wind ligts the gas. It only makes matters 
that much worse to have others running 
in and out of it.” 


“But we can’t let them stay in there 
and not try to help them!” they en- 
treated. 


“IT don’t think so very many are in 
there,” the man replied. “Most of them 
that were not killed by the first gas ran 
out on the other side. Those that didn’t,” 
bluntly, “are dead by this time.” 


A woman returned with a jug of vine- 
gar, a basin and some towels. 


The summer's sun shone down hot on 
the little group. Its rays became merci- 
less. Men picked up their fallen com- 
rades and carried them up to the board- 
ing house. Then someone had wits 
enough about them to telephone down to 
Downieville for the doctor. 


Thomas McKee attempted to help lift 
a two-hundred pound victim from the 


grass. A strong young shoulder edged 
him away. 
“Here. let me take him—he’s too 


heavy for you, Tom.” 

Tom gave way to the stronger man, 
then turned about and made toward the 
diggings once more. 

Quite without intention on its part, a 
honey bee buzzed over McKee’s shoulder 
and dragged its heavy, pollen-clodded feet 
down the length of his sleeve. 

Instantly, even above the terrible acrid 
smell of the burning powder, there came 
into McKee’s nostrils the sweet scent of 
red clover and the fragrance of honey- 
dew flowers. 

Where was Andy! 

He asked the woman next to him if she 
had seen his partner, but the Italian 
mother, poor scul, made no answer. She 
knew her husband was down in the pit 
end she had three small children at home 
and another one coming, so she had no 


thoughts for single old bachelors such as 
Andy Chapman. 

McKee continued to inquire. His voice 
grew louder and more excitable. 

“Old Andy?” at last a youngster said, 
“ye-ah, | saw him just before the blast. 
Didn't he come out?” 

“Not on this side,”” old Tom answered 
worriedly. 

“Well, take it from me he didn’t get 
out on the other,” the boy declared. 
“Why, he was only in a few steps on this 
side—sitting over there on the edge of 
the sluice flume in front of the black- 
smith shop.” 

“Then he’s in there yet ?”’ Old Tom was 
beside himself. 

“Soak a couple of them towels in 
vinegar an’ give ‘em to me,” he com- 
manded. 

“That's all foolishness, McKee,”” the 
men told him, “you can’t get in there 
alive and he must be dead by this time, 
anyway. 

Old Tom _ brushed 
would not listen. 

“Hand me them towels?” he ordered, 
“an’ help me to tie one on myself.” 

“It’s nothing but suicide, Tom.” 

“ "Tend to your own business.” 

Then muzzled in the towel saturated in 
vinegar, the old miner shook off the en- 
treaties of his friends and darted into the 
gas bank. 

If Andy was just over near the sluice 
boxes in front of the blacksmith shop, 
he would find him easily enough, so Tom 
figured, he would follow the flume. 

McKee took one deep breath, held it 
and rushed in. A vapor so biting that 
it all but felled him, stripped his nose of 
its membrane, while acid ate into his eyes 


and left them blurred and bleeding. 


Frightened, yet undaunted Tom pressed 
on. A few feet—just a few feet more. 
But he must take a breath. 


The breath—he took it and sputtered 
and gasped. Rivers of fire seared his 
lungs. He must breathe no more—the 
coughing would weaken him and he 
needed full strength to pull Andy out. 

On he stumbled, grasping the flume and 
tripping over loose boulders. Another 
breath! Aye, men were made to breathe. 


(Continued on Page 84) 


them aside. He 
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LEVEN MONTHS in the year Peter 
a Martin hired Mexican laborers to 

do the work on his six hundred. 
acre ranch at Los Pinos. That was not 
so much because Peter loved Mexicans, 
nor because their dollar a day labor was 
economical. It was simply a case of 
Hobson’s well known choice. Other 
parts of New Mexico and Arizona nearer 
towns and railroads were more attractive 
by far to the average American farm 
hand and cowpuncher than the all- 
Mexican community of Los Pinos in the 
mountains. So Peter Martin was obliged 
to take what he could get—and when he 
could get it. 

As for the other month, that was the 
thirty days beginning with Holy Week— 
Semana Santa—when he watched the 
planting and the stock go to the demnition 
bowwows while his hands all laid off and 
whipped themselves and weird 
chants and ate’ panocha and carried 
crosses to atone for the sins of the past 
year, after the fashion of all good peni- 
tentes. 

And every year when his men deserted 
him at this time Peter would swear never 
again to hire a Mexican as long as the 
wind blew at Los Pinos; but when, a few 
weeks later, his peones drifted back, 
stiff-muscled and stooped and sore from 
their orgy of fasting and self punishment, 
he always relented and took them back to 
work on his ranch. 

Then Peter had been in service over- 
seas as had some of his peones. In him 
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Brotherhood 
At Los Pinos 


By .S. Omar Barker 


the experience had developed a horror of 
physical suffering and he had expected to 
see the young penitentes who had seen 
the front feel¥as he did and give up the 
senseless, barbarous practice of inflicting 
it upon themselves. But the three ex- 
soldiers that worked for him, including 
one Soledon Castro who had gotten a 
bullet through his neck with the English 
north of Verdun, were all again at the old 
practices. It was at the beginning of 
Holy Week and Peter could hear them 
out there in the dark going through their 
weird ceremonies as usual. 

It was early one morning in Lent that 
Peter, riding past the morada, heard 
the resounding whacks of the plaited 
scourges on bare skin and then saw the 
bare-footed procession, striped to the 
waist and bleeding from every blow, start 
up the path of crosses to their little 
Calvary. 

Peter was not particularly religious, but 
he suddenly recalled the story of Christ 
whipping the money changers for pollut- 
ing the temple, and already angry, his 
blood boiled at the shameful sacrilege 
going on before his eyes. Without know- 
ing what prompted him to do it he let 
down his rope and rode to where the 
chanting procession must cross a little 
open glade in the pines. Into the glade 
they came, each man swinging his scourge 
in cadence to a mournful chant recount- 
ing his sins. Sol Castro, veteran of 
Verdun, was in the lead. 


Suddenly Peter spurred his horse and 
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ran in among them, striking right and 
left with his rope. 

“So!” he called out fiercely in Spanish, 
“Is it whipping you want? I'll give you 
the real article! Eh, amigos? Here, Sol, 
how’s that?” 

He brought the knotted end of his 
lariat down across the back of Soledon 
Castro. There were sharp cries of pain 
and anger, and at first the startled peni- 
tentes scurried for safety. A flail in their 
own hands was one thing, but a rope 
wielded by an angry Americano seemed a 
different matter entirely, judging from 
the yelps of pain that arose. 

About the third blow Sol Castro sud- 
denly remembered that he had been a 
doughboy and that doughboys don’t ordi- 
narily run. The idea turned the tables, 
for in a second he had called the scattered 
procession together and they had sur- 
rounded their assailant. In spite of 
Peter’s excellent horsemanship some one 
had gotten hold of the bridle reins and 
others were dragging him from the saddle 
before he could escape. Abruptly the 
seriousness of his plight dawned on him. 
Old Evaristo Gallegos, peon, sheep herder, 
might be kicked all over the ranch with 
impunity, but the same Evaristo in the 
capacity of hermano mayor (elder 
brother) of about forty wild-eyed peni- 
tentes was a different proposition, and old 
Evaristo had been one of the first to feel 
Peter’s lash. So when the angered Mexi- 
cans had finally gotten Peter under con- 
trol and Sol Castro sat astride his neck 
with another husky, dusky peon across 
his body, it was old Evaristo who ordered 
his disposal. Even in his half naked, 
bloody state Evaristo bristled with import- 
ance and dignity. 

“Vamos! Take the cursed gringo to 
the morada,” he commanded. “A few 
days in the sacred room of our penitent 
brotherhood may teach him whom to in- 
sult. Hermano Soledon, you will bind 
him and remain to guard the son of a 
devil—entengas >” 

“You old reprobate!” shouted Peter in 
Spanish. “After that Christmas bonus I 
gave you and getting the doctor for your 
dying wife! Where’n hell would you be, 
you old carcass, if—” 

The enraged and insulted hermano 


mayor interrupted his prisoner very ef- 
fectively by spitting very accurately in his 
face. 

Peter’s anger at this seemed to give 
him the strength of a bull. A quick 
twist and he had thrown off his two 
guards and was on his feet. But the same 
anger that gave him strength was his un- 
doing, for instead of running to escape he 
plunged into the midst of his captors try- 
ing to reach old Evaristo and punish him. 
One man against forty has little chance 
even in the movies, and less in real life. 
In a few minutes Peter was again on his 
back under several panting Mexicans who 
cursed him in a mixture of poor English 
and Spanish. This time he was tied 
securely and the entire cortege accom- 
panied him back to the morada. 


The morada at Los Pinos, like most of 
these penitente lodge cabins was of mud, 
flat roofed, with ane squatty window and 
one low-browed door for light and 
entrance. There were crosses leaning 
against the dingy wall, a dirty fireplace in 
the corner and soiled mats of sun-tanned 
goat skins on the dirt floor. There were 
stains of fresh human blood on many of 
these. 

His captors carried Peter inside, 
dumped him unceremoniously on the floor 
and left Sol Castro and a boy to guard 
him, while the rest returned to their pain- 
ful barefoot march over rough gravel and 
broken glass to the crosses on the hill. 
At noon came the women with big brass 
pans of panocha, a sort of jam-like ¢con- 
coction made by boiling up sprouted 
wheat sprouts and all. It is the only 
food of los penitentes during Holy Week. 

The whippers returned and ate spar- 
ingly of the panocha. They were bloody, 
dusty and footsore but they gave no sign 
of their pain except to raise their voices’ 
now and again in a mournful chant. 
They offered Peter a portion of their 
sticky food, but he refused. 

“Bueno!” said old Evaristo indiffer- 
ently. “You are a penitente now. You 
will stay with us. You will eat our 
panocha — or— you will starve. Eh, 
compadres >” 

His companions grunted assent. 

“You are all pendejos—fools, fools!” 


exclaimed Peter vehemently. “Who gives | 
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you work? Who pays for your worthless 
Mexican labor? It is you who will starve, 
you miserable, chili-eating ingrators! Do 
you suppose I'll ever hire another one of 
this gang of idiots? Fools, you are my 
slaves and yet you tie me up and speak 
of starving me! Bah!” 

Peter paused a moment to note the 
effect of his words. Some of the younger 
men grinned sheepishly. Some looked 
frightened, for in all their lives the big 
ranch of which this gringo was master had 
furnished the labor that fed them and 
bought their scanty clothes. It was to 
one of these latter, Francisco Velasquez, 
that Peter called. 

“Here, Frank. Come untie me! Do 
as I tell you, you young prairie dog, or 
you've worked your last for the Lazy 
V, sabes >” 

Accustomed to obey that voice to the 
letter the young Mexican started toward 
him almost involuntarily. Sol Castro 
stopped him. 

“Sit down, tonto!” he said quietly. 
“You are a penitente. We do not speak 
of jobs and money here. This is the 
brotherhood and we fear no gringo’s 
threats. Sit down!” 

“Sol,”” exclaimed Peter, in English, for 
he knew Castro could understand him 
perfectly, “are you a fool like the rest of 
these chili pickers? Didn’t the associa- 
tions of the army teach you anything? 
Wasn’t that German bullet through your 
neck enough suffering for a few years’ 
sins? Oh, you Mexicans! Once a greaser 
always a greaser!”” 

Sol made no answer but came and 
made more secure the knotted rope that 
bound him, while Peter thought he noted 
in his face a look half ot pride and half 
of shame at the mention of his wound. 


That was Tuesday. Wednesday even- 
ing Peter was still a prisoner. Hunger 
and the thought that he might need his 
strength had brought him to eat heartily 
of the food offered him. His fighting 
anger had given way to a vague fear con- 
cerning his fate. Whispered conversa- 
tions he had overhead but never enough 
to get the exact sense of what was said. 
Now and then he heard his name—“Don 
Pedro”—his peones called him—and 
often he heard the word “cross.” Deh- 


nite phrases he could not catch. 

“Sol,” questioned Peter, in a friendly 
tone, when the others had gone chanting 
into the night, “what are you going to do 
with me? What has happened to my 
horse2 What will become of the calves 
and sheep and the ranch while | am 
here?” 

“Don Pedro, our grievance is against 
you, not your horse nor your ranch. Your 
horse was taken home and put in the 
pasture. Your dogs have been fed and 
your stock turned to the feed racks and 
water daily.” 

“But what are you going to do with 
me>” Peter persisted. 

Sol dropped his eyes before Peter's 
steady gaze. lhere was on his face the 
look of one who is ashamed of what is in 
his mind. Then as if suddenly finding 
himself he looked at Peter. 

“You,” he said evenly, “are to receive 
a great honor. Friday the brotherhood 
will make you a Christ; crucify you at 
the top of El Cerro Santo.” 

Peter’s surprise showed itself only in 
an involuntary tensing of muscles. Then 
he laughed, not very convincingly, it is 
true. 

“Sol,” he said, as calmly as he could, 
“you don’t expect me to believe that, do 
you? Remember, you are in the United 
States of America. There is a law to 
hang every one of you for such a foolish 
thing. Why, damn you, even if I thought 
you were that crazy, you wouldn’t dare.” 

It was the Mexican’s turn to laugh, but 
his mirth also lacked assurance. 


“It may be foolish, Pete,” he said, “but 
it is the decision of the Elder Brother 
and it shall be done. Law? Who will 
make arrests? Is not the sheriff Evaristo’s 
cousin and himself a penitente? And 
the District Attorney, not a penitente, it Is 
true, but a political contributor. And if 
it came fo trial how many penitentes do 
you suppose would be drawn in the jury? 
I may forget I am in the United States, 
amigo, but you forget that you are in Los 
Pinos!” 

And though Peter had forgotten, he 
realized now that the inference to be 
drawn from Sol’s speech represented the 
actual state of affairs. He was astounded 
at the mad turn matters had taken and he 
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set about seriously trying to think of some 
way to escape. It seemed impossible. 

The next day three things happened 
that surprised Peter Martin. First, he 
was untied and left alone with his hands 
and feet unmanacled for the first time. 
Then he slipped cautiously to the door, 
hoping against hope to find it unguarded. 
Surprise number two came when he ven- 
tured to open the door and saw the barrel 
of a German army rifle with its saw- 
toothed bayonet pointed directly at his 
stomach. Sol Castro, veteran of the 
Verdun Sector, was making practical use 
of his most treasured souvenir, and Peter 
noted that the outfit was complete, even 
to the full cartridge belt. He went back 
into the dimness of the morada to ponder 
on some strategy to evade his warlike 
guard. 

His third surprise was in the afternoon 
when he discovered Sol Castro in con- 
ference with the others just outside the 
door. To Peter’s astonished ears came 
the voice of his guard begging his com- 


rades to give up their cruel purpose of - 


crucifixion. 


“Don Pedro thinks,” he was explain- 
ing in whispered Spanish, “that I am with 
you, as | am if that is your decision. But 
remember, compadres, he was a soldier 
over there. Though not comrades in the 
ranks we were really comrades in arms, 
he in his division and | in mine. You 
cannot understand what that means. 
Every soldier who crossed the big water 
in the great cause is my ‘buddy’, as it is 
said in English. It is a brotherhood as 
great in our hearts as that of the peni- 
tentes. Is it not so, Francisco and Jose 
Adan>”’ He questioned the other ex- 
soldiers in the group. 


There were gutteral affirmatives to his 
question. Of themselves Francisco and 
Jose Adan would never have protested, 
but the crucible of the firing line had not 
left them wholly dross, and it needed only 
the leadership of a comrade to bring them 
out for Peter’s release. 

Then the voice of old Evaristo cut in. 

“Fools!” he snorted, contemptuously. 
“There is no brotherhood here but ours. 
Since when do young men have the 
hearts of chickens and try to put at 
naught the counsel of their Elder 


Brother? This gringo has done much for 
me, but he has insulted the Holy Brother- 
hood and for that: offense we forget all 
kindness. Tomorrow he dies on_ the 
cross. It is an honor too great, but the 
punishment is just. You muchachos 
speak of comrades in arms! Bah! That 
is over now! Pedro Martin is our enemy. 
He must pay. Understand >” 


Peter heard no answer but grunts of 
acquiescence. In the late afternoon Sol 
stood guard again while the others were 
out, and Peter asked him what he had 
decided to do. 

“Nothing,” answered Sol, shortly. 

“Let them kill me, Sol >” 

“Uh-huh!” grunted his guard, shoving 
him back into the cabin door. 

“But I heard you and Jose and Frank 
a while ago when you were talking for 
me,” persisted Peter. 

“Oh, well,” responded his guard with 
an assumed air of nonchalance. “We tried 
to hand-shake for you, but it didn’t work. 
E] Hermano Mayor says crucify you, so 
tomorrow, we nail you up. No use for 
me to object.” 

“But, listen, Sol, you could let me get 
away. I[hen—” 

Sol interrupted him and stood with his 
gun at “on guard” as he talked. 


“Then what? Peter, you don’t know 
the penitentes. They would kill me for 
letting you go, perhaps, and even that 
would be useless so far as you are con- 
cerned, for some day you would be riding 
alone up the canyon and there would be 
a shot and zip! Fini Americano! No, 
escaping wouldn’t save you anyhow, 
Pete, so I'll have to keep you here.” 

Sol continued walking back and forth 
in front of the morada. 

“Sol,” exclaimed Peter, looking up 
suddenly, “I hear an aeroplane! 
Hear it >?” 

There was a faint, vague sound as of 


a flying motor. Sol paused in walking . 


his post. 

“Sounds like it, don’t it?” 
marked. 

““There—there it is!” cried Peter, 
coming well out of the door and pointing 
over his guard’s head. For the fraction 
of a second Sol looked up, and in that 
fraction realized what was happening and 


he re- 
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braced himself, for his prisoner had 
leaped at him like a shot from a cata- 
pult. There was not time for Sol to 
bring his bayonet into position, but unfor- 
tunately for Peter he did bring the gun 
down across his body and with it broke 
the force of Peter’s leap, so that in a 
second’s time Sol had stepped out of 
reach and was pointing the gun at his 
prisoner's head. The buzzing noise had 
ceased. When Sol had herded his 
prisoner back into the morada he grinned 
rather sheepishly. 

“You make that buzz noise pretty 
good, Pete. Reminded me of when the 
raiders used to come our way, way up. 
But you can’s get away, Pete. Maybe 
have to tie you up tonight for that. | 
wish—” 

Sol left his wish unsaid and Peter could 

only surmise that it concerned himself. 
Sol was not such a dub, he thought, if 
he would just follow his better inclina- 
tions. 
That night Peter was again bound with 
ropes and left lying before the fire. 
About nine Sol came in and again took 
up his post. In a few minutes the others 
left for the ceremonies of the night up on 
El Cerro Santo, and the two were alone. 
Sol rolled a cigarette and lit it. 

Peter Martin was looking at him rather 
quizzically. The effect of his imitation 
of the motor of a flying plane on his 
guard had given Peter an idea and now 
he intended to try it out. 

“Would you roll me one—buddy >” he 
asked; an easy tone of comradeship in 
his voice. 

“Sure!” answered Sol, and rolled him 
a brown cigarette. Then he added as if 
it were an _ afterthought: “Buddy! 
Sounds like old times in the billets, Pete. 
Von’t it, now?” 

“T’'ll say it does, buddy. Merci. Re- 
member how the M. P.’s used to say it: 
‘All right, buddy, you can’t stand there!’ 
Or at the cafes sometimes: ‘Nothin’ 
doin’ buddy. Orders! Can’t go in there, 
Jack!" But always everybody your 
buddy.” 

“Ex-buddy” Sol Castro was silent, but 
Peter thought he saw even in the dim 
light of the open fire a bit of the soft light 
of reminiscence in his eyes. It was what 


he had hoped to arouse, and he was dis- 
creetly silent for a few moments. Then 
ever so softly Peter began to sing. It was 
that senseless, weird tuned little ditty of 
a thousand verses that every doughboy 
knows: 


“Oh, I ain't no singer, 

But I'll sing this song: 

If you monkey with women 
You are bound to go wrong! 
Oh, tell me how long 

Is | got to wait, 

Can | git you now, 

Or must I he-e-esitate >” 


Sol laughed when Peter paused at the 
end of the chorus. There was a kindly 
note in his laughter. The syncopation 
and words of the little ditty had started 
in him a train of memories. 

“Great little song, ain’t it, bud—er— 
Pete?” he grinned. ‘Reminds me of our 
old Irish cook—McGuirk. Used to sing 
it a lot. Boys said he was singin’ a verse 
of it when that G. I. came over at Frenois 
and got him. Poor Mac! He always 
liked this verse: Ever hear it?” 

Sol had forgotten for the moment that 
he was a_penitente. The comradeship of 
the trenches was in his heart, and a touch 
of the sadness of memories in his plain- 
tive Mexican voice as he sang softly the 
favorite verse of his old pal, McGuirk: 


“There's fish in the o-cean, 
Fish in the sea, 
But a red-headed woman 
Made a fish outa me! 
a tell me how long 


He was not thinking of the words h: 
was singing, but rather of a dreary, 
muddy night back of Sedan when “Mac” 
had cheered them all with his ceaseless, 
senseless singing. 

Peter Martin, condemned to die at the 
hands of his own Mexicans, watched and 
listened to his guard with rising hope. He 
believed that his plan was working. 

They drifted naturally in reminiscence 
from one old army tune to another: 
“Where Do We Go From Here, Boys >” 
and “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
Old. Kit Bag,”’ brought memories of the 
long, weary hikes, softened now by the 
passage of time. Then there was “Hinky 
Dinky Parley Voo,” masterpiece of a 
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million chow-line poets; “All We Do Is 
Sign the Pay Roll’ came in its turn, rich 
in reminiscences and they even sang a bit 
of “Madelon” and were reminded of a 
pretty little mademoiselle they had both 
known at the “Buvette de la Tour” in St. 
Nazaire. 

The spell of the poignant memories of 
the old days, fostered by the dim red 
flicker of the dying fire possessed them, 
and even Peter forgot for a time that he 
had deliberately planned to arouse these 
feelings in order to persuade Sol to re- 
lease him. They talked of the vin blanc 
of the training villages, the long marches 
at night, first impressions under fire, of 
the silent horrors of the listening post— 
together they recounted and relieved the 
life that had been hell to them then, even 
though they had often laughed and joked 
about it all. 

Sol told of his wound and then of the 
Salvation Army Lassies with their smiles 
and doughnuts and pie and coffee just 
back of the hell of the lines, braving shell 
fire and gas to give the boys a touch of 
the homelike in this man made place of 
torture. There was wistfulness in Sol’s 
voice when he spoke of the old buddies 
over there. 

Then they heard the chanting of the 
penitent whippers returning to the mo- 
rada, and Peter suddenly recalled his 
purpose in all this and spoke: 

“It was a man’s job, wasn’t it, buddy >” 


he smiled. 


‘land they are going to kill me. 


Sol nodded. He was thinking of the 
futility of it all after all if one were 
going to crucify one’s comrades now for 
offending a little religious sect, but he 
said nothing. 

“Funny, isn’t it, Sol,” Peter went on, 
“how we came through all safe and how 
every fellow over theré was like a brother 
—except, maybe, sometimes the officers 
—and now—now right here in my own 
It’s hell, 
isn't it, Sol?” 

- He paused to note the effect of his 


words. The penitentes outside had 
reached the door. His time for words 
was short. 


“It’s hell, Sol!” he repeated. Then 
quickly: “Listen! The two of us could 
stand them off and get away. Will you 
stand by a buddy, Sol, old timer?” 

The door opened and the bloody pro- 
cession entered. Sol Castro stood up. 

“Yes, it sure is hell all right, Pete,”’ he 
said in a low voice, “but what could | 
do? It is the will of the brotherhood.” 

In a few moments Sol left the morada 
turning his prisoner over to a comrade. 
Sol must go up the stony path and whip 
himself for his sins as the others had 
done, explained one of the brothers to 
the new guard, groaning as he spoke, 
with the pain of his lacerated back. 

Peter Martin cursed bitterly to himself 
the stupidity of all Mexicans in general 
and the pig-headedness and hard-hearted- 

(Continued on Page 95) 


SUNSET. 


By G. A. Lyons. 


Tho long or short the trail may be, 
Tho flowers, or thistles strew the way; 
Each pilgrim soon or late must see 
The sun that knows no other day. 


Like stately ships, the clouds drift slow 
In crimson radiance in the west; 

The pines like flaming spires glow, 

Along the sky-line’s golden crest. 


The crimson fades from out the cloud, 
The gold has vanished from the pine: 
The darkness deepens like a shroud— 
Good bye, good bye, last sunset mine. 


¥ 


From A 
Clear Sky 


By Caroline K. Franklin | 


Part II. 
5 TRIP,” said Dr. McDonald, “while 


I get.my spygmomanometer and 
the blank.” 

I followed his direction, and racked my 
brain as he began asking me what seemed 
to be ancient history. 

“How old was your. grandfather 
Harrington when he died and what did 
he die of >” 

I thought hard and replied: “About 
eighty. He must have died because he 
lost interest in life. As I remember, the 
doctor had cut him down to five cigars 
a day.” 

“His wife>” 

“She was seventy-five, and died of 
hemorrhage of the brain,” | replied. 

“Your mother’s father?” 

“He was old, too—over eighty. I 
don’t remember what he died of.” 

“Her mother?” continued the doctor, 
writing rapidly. 


“She was young. Died when my — 
mother was born. I don’t know just-how 


old she was.” 

“How old is your father, and is he 
well >” 

“I figured for a minute before reply- 
ing. I had left home hurriedly—ran 
away, in fact, because I couldn't get 
along with my step-mother. “He is fifty,” 


— “He was well—when I last saw 
itn.” 

I didn’t state when, or under just what 
conditions that was; but I had a very 
lively recollection of the way Dad looked 
as he ordered me to march to the wood- 
shed, where, big fellow that I was, I would 
have had my jacket properly dusted. Oh, 
well, I probably deserved it; but I didn’t 
think so then. I beat Dad to our front 
gate by a neck—didn’t even wait to open 
it; and I hadn’t been back since. 

The doctor had asked he a question; 
he repeated it: 

“Your mother >?” 

“Mother was only twenty-three when 
she died,” I answered feelingly—my 
mother always seemed like an angel to 
me. I was only five when she died. 
“Father was always stern with her, and 
she worried a lot. Finally she just got 
sick and drooped away—at least that’s 
what all HER relatives said.” 

“How many brothers have you >” 

“IT was the only child.” 

“What illness have you had>” 

“None since childhood,” | replied, in- 


Atinctively straightening my shoulders. 


“Have you ever been rejected by a 
life insurance company >?” 

“Never made an application before.” 

“Is there any cancer or tuberculosis or 
other hereditary disease in your family?” 
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“Not to my knowledge.” 

“What has been your habit with regard 
to the use of tobacco and liquor >?” 

“I smoke an occasional cigar, but I’ve 
- always been a total obstainer—up to the 
time of Prohibition,” I replied, laughing. 

“Very well. Now sign your name here. 
First name in full; and I'll witness the 
signature,” said the doctor. 


“Is that all?” I asked, quite relieved. 

“Oh, no! We've just begun,” replied 
Doctor McDonald, turning over the form. 
“Where have you lived for the past ten 
years?” 

“San Diego for five, and before that I 
lived in San Francisco for two years, and 
prior to that, back home.” 

“Did you ever change your residence 
for your health >?” 


“Yes—and no. I thought it would be 
healthier for me if I got away from my 
step-mother; but, leaving all joking aside, 
] was always healthy.” 

“Well, so far so good. Now stand over 
here and let me see how tall you are. 
Six-feet-one,” read the doctor. “Step on 
that scale and we'll see how much you 
weigh.” 

I obeyed. 

“One hundred and eighty-five. 
good!” 

Then he measured my chest for the 
expansion, took my pulse, examined my 
chest carefully with his stethoscope and 
finally took my blood pressure with his 
spygmomanometer, after; which he 
thumped various localities, looked at my 
eyes, hammered my knees until | invol- 
untarily kicked, asked me what seemed to 
be an innumerable lot of questions, and 
finally wound up by telling me | could 
dress. 

“Do I pass >” I asked rather feebly. 

“I think so, but I can’t tell until I’ve 
completed the examination; and even 
then the matter rests entirely with the 
home office. All I can do is to make my 
recommendation, and the head office 


Very 


makes its decision after a further investi- 
gation as to your financial and moral 
status, and a checking up of all I’ve 
written,” replied the Doctor, getting his 
second wind. 

“By heck! I never thought it was 
such a job as that. If I had, perhaps I’d 


have waited a little,” I replied. Then I 
remembered for whom had gone 
through all this grilling. “I’d do it over 
again,” [| immediately contradicted; and 
under my breath: “for her!” 


“| hope you have the luck to find her, 
Harrington,” wished the good-natured 
Doctor, who had evidently heard my last 
remark. “You're a mighty healthy risk.” 

Suddenly I realized what a fool I'd 
been to sputter my heart out to Doctor 
McDonald, almost a stranger; but he had 
that big-souled, wonderful way about him 
that invited confidence. 

Just then the nurse tapped ever so 
gently on the door, and to his summons, 
entered. 

“Doctor McDonald, your wife and 
daughter were—” she paused on the last 
word. 

“What is it? Speak up!” the Doctor’s 
voice broke a little. 

“Their car turned turtle on the Camp 
Kearny road. They are at St. Joseph’s 
hospital.” 

White and trembling, his face suddenly 
grown old, Doctor John McDonald rose 


unsteadily from his chair. 


“You'll have to come, too,” he said, 
addressing the nurse. 

“But—the office, Doctor >” 

“T’ll stay,” I offered, anxious to be of 
service. 

“That’s good of you. Close up at five, 
if we're not back.” 

The nurse went out to dismiss the wait- 
ing patients. 

I busied myself answering the door and 
phone calls until I realized that the life 
of a doctor is anything but a snap. Each 
person seemed to feel that his or her case 
was IHE only one, and that Doctor 
McDonald had absolutely no right to be 
away from his office during office hours. 
To make a long and tedious story short, I 
found the patients most uninteresting. At 
any other time I’d have found them all 
interesting; but my mind was full of 
other things until a sweet-voiced woman’s 
words registered over the phone: 


Z this Doctor McDonald’s office >” 
“Tt is.” 

“Doctor, the pills haven’t done my 
daughter a bit of good. She lost a letter 
of recommendation for a_ school this 
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morning; and as it should have been 
turned in today, and she has been unable 
to find it, I'll have to have something 
stronger to quiet her.” 

“I'll be right out,” I said boldly. 
“What is your address?” 

I wrote down the number. I was a 
bunch of excitement, looking through the 
doctor’s medicines for headache tablets, 
praying inwardly that I might answer as 
a heart stimulant. I realized that what 
I was about to do was decidedly unpro- 
fessional, if I may use the word; but it 
is a wonder that | had enough sense left 
to realize anything. My heart was doing 
queer stunts; and | muttered idiotically: 
“Carmen! Carmen! Car-men!” 


gathered up four bottles, each labeled 
headache tablets, and a bottle of liquid 
medicine, and locked up the office, leav- 
ing a memorandum on the doctor’s desk 
of what I had purloined. A broad grin 
found its way to my lips and stuck there 
—never to come off, | thought. 


I wasted no precious moments getting 
into my roadster. It was a wonder that | 
wasn't arrested and haled before Judge 
Keating for a reprimand and a fine. The 
only miracle was that the speed cops were 
not on my line of travel; and to make 
matters worse in the eyes of the law, in 
my excitement, when I reached the ad- 
dress, I left the engine running. I rushed 
up the steps, three at a time, and violently 
punched the button at the front door. 


The sweet-faced woman in black whom 
I had seen before in the doctor's waiting 
room, opened the door before I had a 
chance to catch my breath. 

“Oh! But I phoned for Doctor 
McDonald. I—I didn’t know you were a 
doctor,” she stammered. 

“Doctor McDonald’s family met with 
an accident; and I felt that Mrs. 
Harring—” Heavens! How quickly my 
teeth came together to shut in the rest. 

“You will relieve my daughter?” 

I swallowed my answer and walked 
into the costly appointed house. 

“Daughter, Doctor has brought out a 
cure for your headache.” 

“T’ll TRY to cure her,” I corrected; 
but my blood ceased to tingle through my 
veins. I felt myself growing cold, and\my 
heart stopped its riotous hammering when 


I beheld the daughter—an emaciated girl 
who looked almost as old as her mother. 

“I'll not take any more medicine, 
Mamma, and you may as well let Doctor 
have it.” 

She rose to a sitting position on the 
couch, and her foot came down with a 
little tap of temper. 

Things had gone so far in my mind 
that for the moment | felt myself in honor 
bound to this unattractive girl. Where, 
oh, where, were my dreams of the home 
in the garden behind the lilac hedge? 
Of the girl with a rose in her dark hair, 
waiting for me on the porch, while the 
rabbits in their brass cage—Oh, what was 
the use! I couldn’t even think straight. 

Meanwhile the invalid had resumed 
her huddled posture, wrapped in a woolen 
bathrobe of violent pink. Her hair was 
disheveled, her poor, weak eyes red from 
weeping, unattractive as she was, my 
heart stirred with pity. 

“She’s lost an important letter,” ven- 
tured the mother. 


I mumbled something, made my ex- 
cuses, and left; as I went the mother 
motioned to me to leave the medicine—a 
couple of each of the headache pills, and 
four tablespoonfuls of the liquid, the di- 
rections as to dosage given on box and 
bottle. 

I held my breath over my escape as | 
went out of the house; and I was doubly 
glad to find my engine running as an aid 
to a quick retreat from what I had hoped 
would be a glimpse into Paradise, but 
which had turned out to be quite other- 
wise. Carmen! Carmen Rois! THAT 
was the girl I had pictured with a skin 
like a rose petal; with eyes dark and 
liquid; with dark hair—a peck of it— 
with the raven’s sheen upon it; with lips 
like a pouted carmined bud! Well, | 
reflected, I'd be game. My life was 
worth five thousand dollars to this wabbly 
creature—though I’d probably survive 
her by a hundred years or so. And if [ 
didn’t, she would no doubt think that I 
was plumb crazy when my estate was 
turned over to her. Heigho! So much 
for love’s young dream! 


Part Ill 


As I was coming down the stairs from 
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the Doctor’s office, after returning to ex- 
plain to him what I had done in the case 
of Miss Rois, I met that pest of an insur- 
ance agent, Walter Peebles. He smiled 
a toothful’ smile, and hailed me with 
offensive familiarity. I gave him a scowl 
from the depths of my gloom-filled soul. 

“Well!” he hooted, cheerfully, “you 
wouldn’t look like that if you knew what 
I know.” He paused to let this sink in. 
“I've found Carmen Rois!” 


“So have I,” was my glum retort. 

Peebles registered astonishment. 

“IT don’t see how that can be. How 
could you have met her, and forgotten? 
She’s been visiting with the Rowans, but 
went away for a fortnight. Young 
Rowan called me up—said she'd just 
come in this morning. They're using her 
as a sort of drawing card for the Charity 
Ball tonight. Dick says she’s a loo-loo of 
a dancer. He wants me to pass the word 
to as many of the fellows as I can. Now, 
that’s what I call luck! Here you meet 
with your charmer almost at once. Told 
you I'd find her. So-long! See you 
later.” 

My mind turned mental handsprings 
and head went round and round. Like 
an electric shock the thought went 
through me that I had jumped at the idea 
that the owner of the lost letter and the 
owner of the charming name were one 
and the same. It certainly was a re- 
markable coincidence; but of course 
there must have been TWO lost letters. 
And come to think of it, I had not heard 
the Doctor, the nurse, or the two women 
I had gone to see, mention the name of 
the mother, or of the girl for whom the 
medicine was intended. 


My soul sang foolish little joy-ditties. 
I began to plan improvements on the 
garden behind the lilac hedge. There 
should be a summer house, covered with 
—er—what was that sweet-smelling stuff 
that looked like fallen stars? No matter! 
We'd have it. 

And daffodils! ‘We must have daffo- 
dils. We'd better keep hens, too. And 


I'd get a little hoe and rake and shovel; 
just like my big hoe and rake and shovel; 
and Carmen, in a pink something-or-other 

Calico was the word 
I could see Carmen in it, 


dress—Oh, yes! 
that I wanted. 
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her sleeves rolled up on her ivory arms 
(I was always something of a poet), 
working with her cunning little rake and 
hoe and shovel right there with me. 
We'd raise our own vegetables, and take 
a fall out of the High Cost of Living. 

I wondered if Carmen could sing; and 
I decided that she could. Probably she 
played the guitar. All Spanish people 
could play the guitar, most likely; and 
the fact that she was a wonderful dancer 
would indicate that she WAS Spanish. 
H-m-m-m! We would sit on our vine- 
curtained porch in the twilight; and she 
would play, and sing “In the Gloaming,” 
and “Home, Sweet Home,” and— 
and— 

I hoped she wasn’t keen on the dancing 
end of the proposition. I’m a home-lover, 
myself; and I shouldn’t feel at all cheer-, 
ful if my wife dragged me out to dances 
and picture shows and other festivities, 
when I wanted to be working in the gar- 
den or playing with the rabbits. But— 
I was forgetting again! Of course ANY 
young woman who had been so highly 
recommended as a teacher and leader of 
the young would be domestic, a home- 
lover. I was crossing a lot of bridges 
unnecessarily. 


Many of these reflections came to me 
on my way to my boarding house, after 
seeing Walter Peebles (Walter wasn’t 
such a bad sort, after all). I continued 
to reflect as I got into unaccustomed 
evening togs; and all the way to the 
Rowan home—the “big house” of the 
town, where the Charity Ball was to be 
held—I went over in my mind the things 
that I would say to Carmen—if my 
natural bashfulness didn’t tie my tongue. 


In a haze I found myself in a place of 
lights, music, whirling dancers. There 
were several weeks—or years—of this 
sort of thing. I stood behind a stubby 
palm, and tried to look as if I wasn’t 
present; but Dick Rowan spied me, slid 
half-way across the ballroom, grabbed 
my hand and slid back again—with me in 
tow. He was about to present me to—- 
Great Heavens; THE girl! Slender— 
but NOT small; rich olive skin as clear 
and soft as the petals of a flower; dark, 


liquid eyes; hair blue-black, with the 
sheen of a crow’s wing. And miracle of 
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miracles, she wore a red rose above her 
left ear! 

I don’t know what | said—I don’t know 
what anybody said. As I have already 
remarked, Dick was about to present me 
to this wonderful creature—who was en- 
tirely surrounded by black-coated ad- 
mirers—when the band struck into a 
jazzy dance-tune, and she didn’t evi- 
dently, hear my name. In the few turns 
that we took about the room she called 
me (twice) “Mr. Jones.” After that, 
she alternated between “Smith” and 
“Brown.” ‘A primrose by the river brim’ 
was any little old dandelion to her. And 
how she could dance! 

I was falling under the spell of her 
beauty when I caught her making signals 
of distress to Walter Peebles, who was 
standing by the same stubby palm where 
I had lingered so long. Walter, by the 
way, is about the best dancer in town. 
No doubt Carmen had danced with him 
before I made my somewhat late appear- 
ance. It fell on me like a ton of brick 
that I wasn’t making good with the lady 
as a tripper; so I proposed that we go 
out on the broad veranda, which was 
inclosed, and where, under the mellow 
light of Japanese lanterns, ices and other 
refreshments were served. 

She didn’t object; and like a lotus 
flower in a pink mist she floated at my 
side across the crowded floor, into the big 
reception hall and thence to the long 
veranda. We had the place very much to 
ourselves, as it was yet early in\the even- 
ing. While we waited the slow motions 
of a maid, to whom | paid the extrava- 
gant price of one dollar for two plates 
of ice, | began to sound Carmen on her 
theories of life. My heart pounded 
against by ribs as I put the first question 
(I concluded not to say anything about 
the lost letter until I had riveted her 
attention to me by remarks which would 
gradually lead up to the matter). 

“Are you—er—fond of gardening?” | 
asked. 

Her heavy silken lashes rayed wide, 
giving her the absurdly childlike ex- 
pression of a Dottie Dimple picture; she 


giggled. 


“What a funny man 
White—er—Brown!” 

If the “White” hadn’t finished me, the 
giggle certainly would have done the job. 
I’m rather a serious-minded fellow; and 
girls who giggle have no attraction for 
me. Although our ices had not. been 
served, | was relieved that Dick Rowan 
should at this moment appear to summon 
Miss Carmen Rois to prepare for her solo 
dance. She went, protesting; and | 
handed her over to Dick without a regret. 
So far as I was concerned, the Charity 
Ball was over and done with. I would 
stay, however, and see the solo dance. 


Miss Carmen had disappeared. Some- 
one whispered that she was getting her- 
self into a Spanish costume. As I caught 
this audible confidence, I half-turned to 
go. Curiosity pulled me back. 


Suddenly a burst of music, wild but 
sweet, came from a palm-screened corner 
where the musicians were stationed. At 
the first note there was a stir among the 
assembled guests; a circle was cleared on 
the dance floor. Craning over the 
shoulders of those in front of me, I saw a 
vision in red and black. With bare arms 
lifted above her rose-crowned head,’ 
Carmen timed her gliding steps to the 
storming music. Her eyes were ashine, 
her red lips parted in a smile. She 
moved in a swirl of red draperies. 

“Sa-ay!”” drawled a voice in my ear. 
“Miss Boice is some dancer, what?” 

I turned to find Walter Peebles smiling 
at me. There was chagrin, no less than 
mirth, in the smile. ‘I grabbed his arm. 

““You—you told me t-that her name— 
that she was Carmen Rois!” I sputtered. 

“My mista-ake,” he drawled. “I gath- 
ered over the phone that Rois was the 


you are, Mr. 


name. And the front name isn’t right, 
either. She signs herself ‘Alice’—with 
a 


I was dazed, but happy. I felt that I 
would rather will the five thousand to 
the poor, limp girl of the kindergarten 
than to this giggling creature, who named 
me, variously, Jones, Smith, Brown, 
White. 

[To Be Continued] 
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ELVIN stood before the small-paned 
window in the old-fashioned hotel 
gazing out at the October sun. It 

was casting softly tinted streaks in the 

mist over the mountain peaks which en- 
closed the tiny village. 

After a little he swung round. 
time is it, nurse?” 

“Why, honey, this is the third time you 
have asked this morning,” chirped the 
middle-aged, trained nurse, while she 
whisked back and forth from the bed- 
room to the bath-room washing glasses 
and spoons. “It’s twenty minutes to 
ten.” 

“I'd like my overcoat on then. Please 
help me put it on.” 

“Shall nurse go with you?” 

He shook his head in the negative, his 
great blue, dark-circled eyes flashing with 
pride. “Jus’ at ten I’ve got a ‘pointment 
to meet my friend, Jack.” 

“Where, honey?” 

“By the big rock in the hollow, where 
I got ‘quainted with him. Jack’s a 
won’erful man,” he chattered, as she put 
on his scarf and overcoat. “He’s a 
nater'list. That’s why he’s camping in 


the mountains, ‘cause things are there. 
He ’splains to me all about the flowers 


“What. 


and the bees and 
ever -thing | ask him.” 

The nurse sighed. “If he answers all 
your questions, he must be a truly mar- 
velous man.” 

“He is!” 

With his cap under her arm, she began 
to brush his hair. “Jack likes to muss up 
my hair,”” Melvin said. ‘An’ he’s got a 
won erful girl with golden hair like mine; 
an’ she won't marry him ‘cause she’s after ‘ 
something—a carrell or something, some 
kind of a carriage or automobile, I 
guess.” 

“Yes, honey,” she returned absently. 

“I didn’t ask Jack to ‘splain it to me 
‘cause he didn’t seem so awful glad.” 

“Yes. Now go slow,” she coaxed as. 
the child turned the knob. “Remember, 
you have been ill. It takes quite awhile 
to get over scarlet fever. If you don’t 
gain weight every day, your mamma will 
come and take us back to the city.” 

“IT will. We've only been here two 
weeks. I don’t want to go back there— 
yet. 

“Come soon for your gruel.” 

“All right. I get hungry when I’m 
out.” 

He strolled leisurely down the only 


the 


birds. 
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street in the village. It sloped down to 
the cleared hollow where the big rock 
lay; then it wound over the mountains. 

The breeze was now a sharp little slap, 
now a soft little caress. It brought a gentle 
bloom the color of wild roses to his deli- 
cate, fair face. 

As he slipped along the hard mud path 
he did not glance at the weather-beaten, 
tree-shaded dwellings, set far back from 
the road, until he came to a tiny, vine- 
wreathed, flower-smothered cottage. Its 
lawn was edged with maple trees, and it 
nestled in a tiny vale all its own. 

There he stopped and leaned against a 
maple and listened for the strains of 
beautiful music he had heard issuing from 
the cottage as he passed each morning. 


He waited and waited, but he heard 
only the wind stirring the branches over- 
head and the swish of the falling leaves 
at his feet. 

After a moment he clasped his hands 
in delight at the brilliant array of leaves 
fluttering through the air. He flung him- 
self on his knees and picked up a blazing 
red one, then a tender gold one, a lemon- 
colored one and one that was flame- 
tipped, pink, green, and yellow all at 
once. 

““Won’erful,” he mused, turning them 
over in his hands. “How can all these 
kinds come off the same tree? [I'll ask 
Jack about *em.” 

As he carefully stowed them in his 
pocket and rose to his feet, a strong puff 
of wind blew from the yard and circled 
him. He stood quiet in an attitude of 
perplexed listening, and sniffed. “I won- 
der what that is?” he muttered. “It 
smells grander—grander than—” 


Another whiff came whirling through 
the flowers against his small inhaling nose 
and mouth, and brought the delightful 
thing nearer. This time he breathed a 
great mouthful of the pulsating odor. 

Slowly he stole close to the well- 
trodden path twisting among cosmos, 
roses, and chrysanthemums toward the 
cottage. His feet once on the path, the 
wizardy of the sweet odor=lured him 
farther. Unconscious of everything but 
the witching fragrance, he patted on, with 
raised nose, wide-open eyes and parted 
lips. Then im a sudden turn of the path 


-kind of smell.” 


45 
he stumbled and fell into a rose bush. 


“Ow-h-h!” he involuntarily exclaimed 
as rose spray roughly swished his cheek. 


A door was flung open among the 
autumn-tinted vines. In the aperture 
stood a pretty blonde woman. Melvin 
sheltered himself behind the bush, and 
through its shaking branches peeped out 
at her curiously. He flushed with em- 
barrassment; he was intruding on some 
one’s grounds, and he didn’t know what 
to say. 

She smiled across the blossoming space 
into his staring eyes and waited for him 
to speak. 

Almost immediately his self-possession 
returned. He moved from his place of 
concealment, and explained very politely, 
“I came in to see what that awful fine 
smell was.” 

The young woman raised her eye- 
brows in a puzzled manner, closed the 
door; and swayed gracefully out into the 
path, a dainty, slender figure among the 


towering cosmos. 
She sniffed 


She glanced around her. 
several times. “I don’t know what you 
mean, dearie,” she said. “I don’t smell 
anything.” 

“Don’t you?” he asked surpised, facing 
her. “Jus” smell hard, like this!” His 
tiny chest rose and fell, while he inhaled 
deeply two or three times. 

She laughed quietly, and then obeyed. 
“I don’t detect it,” the woman laughingly 
protested. ““O-h, perhaps you mean the 
bed of tansy growing over there>” she 
added, pointing to a row of the plants 
near the side fence. “It isn’t pleasant to 
some people; yet I like it.” 

He trailed after her to the tansy patch, 
stooped and buried his face in the dark 
green leaves. “No, no,” he said very 
seriously, “it isn’t tansy.” 

A whiff of breeze blew sweet again. 
He put his head back, his eyes gleaming 
expectantly and waited a moment. Now 


he drew a long hard, delighted breath. 

She placed her handkerchief over her 
meuth to conceal a laugh. “Oh, it’s that 
She glanced over the 
vale of many blossoms, and in comical 
despair shook her head. 

“Can’t you smell it?” he asked with a 
note of discouragement in his ascending 
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voice. “It smells grander than the music 
coming out of here nearly every morn- 
ing. 

A quick color mounted over her face 
and neck. She laughed wistfully gay, 
and stared over at the ridge of moun- 
tains. “I know,” she said, after a mo- 
ment, with positive assurance, “It’s the 
red carnations. These have a _ rarely 
beautiful, a dreamy perfume. Let’s run 
down, and I'll pick you some.” 


Melvin knew, as he patted after her to 
the margin of the lawn, where the glow- 


ing bed lay, that she was mistaken. He 
was very familiar with carnations. They 
were his mother’s favorite flowers. But 


he felt it would not be just the thing to 
say so, as she was going to give him 
some. 

She picked a handful of long stemmed 
beauties, and playfully dashed them 
against his face. “That’s what it is!” 

Forgetting his resolution to be polite, 
he quickly uttered: “It isn’t them. And 
—and—I can’t smell it any more,” he 
almost wailed, sniffing again. “I’m full 
of them,” viewing with deep reproach 
the bouquet in his hand. 

““Never mind, dearie,” she replied con- 
solingly, “if you ever smell it again, come 
in, and we'll investigate thoroughly.” 


She remained standing where he had 
left her. When he reached the road, he 
called to her: “I'll tell Jack about it.” 


He hurried the remainder of the dis- 
tance to the great rock. Jack had not 
arrived. So he sat down on the sun- 
bathed stone set on a carpet of long green 
grass, and pursed up his lips in disap- 
pointment. 

After he had impatiently twirled the 
carnations in his fingers for a while, he 
laid them in the shade under an elm tree. 
He climbed the rock again and jumped up 
and tried to suspend himself in the air to 
see over the hill onto the trail that Jack 
would come along. 

He couldn’t see over the hill. But 
presently he heard the crunch of pine 
needles and he knew that Jack was 
comirtg. His hands were held out in 


rapturous greeting before Jack came into 

view. 
“Hello, son!” the big, dark, young man 

called as he swung around the jutting 
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edge of the hill. He chuckled when he 
saw a leaping question in the expressive 
blue eyes. “What’s new this morning?” 

Melvin pulled the handful of leaves 
from his pocket and held them out for 
inspection. 

“I was going to ask you about these; 
but I’m not so very int’rested any more. 
Hurry and sit down, Jack,” he urged, 
moving over so as to leave plenty of 
room. 

The young man placed himself on the 
seat, clasped his tanned hands about his 
raised knee and dreamily gazed away be- 
yond the sunny opening to where, on the 
giant hills, the beech trees were glowing 
like flames among the dusky pines. 


“Jack,” the boy began, “what's 
a grander small than music >?” 

“*A grander smell than music,” the 
man repeated, looking down with amuse- 
ment at the little serious figure beside 
him. “I don’t know what you mean, 
kiddo.” 

Melvin spread his arms apart their en- 
tire capacity. “A bigger, grander smell 
than music!” 

“Do you mean that this odor in com- 
parison with beautiful music—all music 
isn’t beautiful—is finer than the music?” 


“I guess, that’s what I mean. It’s— 
But what is it, Jack >” 

“Where did you meet with _ this 
Arabian Nights-like fragrance >”’ 

“Is that what—” 

“No, no,” Jack laughed. “Tell we 


where it was.” 

“In a lady’s yard. The lady and I 
hunted for it. But we couldn’t find it. 
She gave me those flowers,” he went on 
gloomily, I couldn't smell it any 
more.” 

This was all so vague that Jack had 
lost himself in studying the rim of the 
hills where they leaned against the sky, 
and made no reply. 

“It’s a kind of a smell you could eat, 


Jack.” 

“Oh,” the man chuckled, “a smell you 
can eat. It’s very mystifying to me, 
Melvin. I’d have to have a few whiffs 
of it myself before I could tell you.” 

Melvin slid off the rock. Let’s go by 


the house, and maybe you can smell it.” 


They climbed the dusty road. The boy 
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usually a few eager paces in advance. 

There was no one in sight when they 
reached the blossom-hid cottage. The 
boy sniffed. And the man sniffed, his lips 
ever struggling with amusement. Also 
they took long deep breaths. But the 
only’ sweet odors they inhaled were 
familiar ones, those of the carnation, late, 
withering roses, and honeysuckles, 
mingled with many lesser flower per- 
fumes. 

distinguish—” began Jack. 

Dismally the boy interrupted, “It’s 
gone; it’s gone.” 

Then one morning, about a week later, 
when Melvin had almost forgotten about 
the exquisite perfume, it was wafted to 
him on an exhilarating east wind as he 
came opposite the cottage on his way to 
keep another tryst with Jack. 

The lady was in the yard tying a 
blown-down vine to the fence. 

He ran toward her, his face breaking 
into smiles. “I smell it,” he announced, 
the joy of a great discovery in his voice, 
“T smell it!” 

She looked down at him .through the 
golden tendrils of her wind-tossed hair. 
The blood was throbbing pink in her 
cheeks, her eyes dancing with the glory 
of the morning. 

“Lead the way and find it,” she 
laughed. “I'll follow.” 

He went down the path, sniffing and 
turning his head from side to side. Once 
he stopped and leaned over a row of 
verbenas. 

“Isn't that,” he remarked, going on to 
the next flower bed. 

“We'll surely find it this morning,” she 
encouraged, following. 

Near the house he abruptly halted and 
whirled round. “It’s getting stronger.” 

He patted on another little way. “It’s 
getting awful strong, now,” his voice 
bounding. 

“Yes.” 

On close to the open kitchen door 
he went. Then he paused confused. 

It’s coming out of your house.” 

“Go in,” she urged, I’m following the 
leader.” 

Inside the diminutive blue and white 
kitchen, he breathed. “It’s coming out of 
your stove.” 


“Well, well, you must be a little 
magician!” 

She took a thick pad, got down on one 
knee, bent the oven door open and slid 
out a pan containing a dozen, soft brown, 
odorous biscuits. 

“How grand,” the boy sighed. “It did 


smell like you could eat it.” 


She stood still with the pan poised in 
her hands. “Didn’t your mother ever 
make any raised sweet biscuits with 
raisins and cinnamon?” 

“No mam,” he replied. “We haven't 
any kitchen. We live in a hotel in the 
city and eat in the dining-room with all 
the other people.” 

“I live in hotels, too, most of the time,” 
she murmured, a far away look in her 
eyes. “But,” brightly, “sit down and 
have late breakfast with me.” 

He hesitated, drooping his head and 
blushing. 

“Please,” she coaxed, “I’m lonely.” 
She said it as if she meant it, putting an 
arm around him and drawing him to the 
table. 

She laid a biscuit on each of two 
plates, heaped the remainder on a platter, 
and then poured two glasses of milk. 


The child eagerly broke the raisin- 
pitted biscuit in half, placed one piece 
on his plate, the other beside it. He 
spread the half on his plate with butter 
= quickly ate it. Slowly he sipped his 
milk. 

Choking back a laugh, with her glance 
on the piece beside his plate, she asked: 
“Don’t they taste as good as they smell >” 

“G-o-o-d,” he ejaculated. “I never 
tasted anything so good before!” 

“Why don’t you eat the rest of yours >?” 


He turned his head away from her and 
gazed at the floor. After a moment of 
silence, he explained falteringly, “If you 
don’t mind, I’d like to take it to Jack. 
I told him about the smell.” 

“Oh,” she tendered, laughing, “run out 
and get Jack. I’d just love to see you 
and your friend eat them all.” 

While tumbling through the doorway, 


he came to a sudden standstill. “S’pose 
he won't come?” 
“Tell him he must come. I’d be so— 


so disappointed.” She added, “Don’t tell 


him what the smell is.” 
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He fled toward the rock, and found 
Jack lounging there musingly watching a 
‘squirrel storing nuts in a hollow tree. 

Ordinarily Melvin would have gone 
into raptures over the squirrel and its 
labors, and have asked a hundred ques- 
tions. Now he took no notice of it, but 
jubilantly threw himself on Jack and 
cried, “I found the smell, Jack.” 

“Is that so. What is it?” | 

“The lady wants you to come and see 
for yourself. She said I mustn’t tell,” he 
protested. 

““I—I—Melvin,” he countered, and re- 
mained sitting on the rock watching the 
squirrel scampering away. 

“Please, Jack,” the boy pleaded, near 
to tears. “She’s the prettiest lady with a 
silk dress on that shivers. And—and she 
said she'd be so dis-ap-point-ed.”” 

Jack smiled his broad smile. “Of 
course, if she’s that kind of a lady it 
makes a difference.” 

He got up reluctantly. 

Melvin snatched his hand and held it 
tight, for fear he might change his mind, 
and fairly dragged him along the road 
and into the yard. 

Near the door the boy ran ahead. The 
pretty woman came beamingly to meet 
him. She drew back with a gasp as she 
saw a man’s feet on the path and a man’s 
fedora hat bobbing over the tall, spread- 
ing blossoms. 

“Is Jack a man?” she asked with agi- 
tation, unconsciously squeezing the child’s 
hand. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered proudly, look- 
ing up at her astonished. 

Jack stood beside her, his face as white 
as paper. “Loris! Loris!” he said. 

The color died out of her cheeks like 


one of her wilting roses. She weakly 


grasped the casing and tried to speak. 
“*I—I heard you had a country place,” 
faltered Jack; searching her soft gray 


eyes, “but—but 


She stepped inside and in tremulous 
tones invited, “Come 

Melvin stared at them  uncompre- 
hensively. He led Jack to the table. 
“See, what they are, Jack >?” 

Jack’s lip was trembling; he made no 
reply. 

The man and woman looked at the 
dainty, brown mound on the table, then 
looked into each other’s eyes and laughed 
a little. 

“A man will want coffee with biscuits,” 
she declared, moving toward the stove. 
“T'll make some.” 

She picked up some kindling. The 
man promptly took it from her hands, 
kissed and held them. ' 

“Are you still dreaming of conquering 
the world with your violin, Loris>”’ he 
asked under his breath. 

Her eyes brimming with tears met his. 
“I—I don’t know. I—” A smile eclipsed 
the tears. “I bought this lovely, little 
nook to come down and practice in. A 
week ago I—the first time since we parted 
—made biscuits. I was told that the 
smell was grander than my music. Almost 
a repetition of your—” 

She broke off, attempting to release her 
imprisoned hands. 

He bent over her and drew her closer. 
“A million times I have regretted that | 
said you could make finer biscuits than 
music,” he pleaded. “It isn’t true, dear! 
It isn’t true!” 

“Oh, I guess it’s true, isn’t it, Melvin >?” 


glancing at the wondering child. “Any- 
way,” she nestled closer to Jack's 
shoulder, “they brought you back 
again—" 


“To stay?” he asked tenderly. 

Now Melvin understood what it was all 
about. 

“Anybody'd like to stay where there's 
biscuits like that!” he insisted. 
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Indian Trackers 
Their Uncanny Skill Makes Fugitives Despair 


Remarkable Pursuit of a Piute Murderer. 


By White Eagle 


OTHING moves upon the earth 
without leaving a sign or a track 

and there are men who are adepts 
at following the thing that was or is 
moving by the sign or track left behind. 
Few animals are wise enough to con- 
sciously attempt to hide their trail; man, 
with his superior intellect, is different. 
The instant a man steps without the law 
and becomes a hunted creature the very 
first thing he thinks of and attempts to do 
is to get away,—to cover his tracks. He 
usually succeeds pretty well for a time 
but, eventually, nearly all fugitives are 
trailed down and brought to justice. The 
primitive people are the best trackers. 

The keen-eyed American Indian, es- 
pecially the Apaches and some other 
tribes that live on or near the desert coun- 
try of California, Arizona, and Nevada, 
are marvels. 

Apparently, without a sign to guide 
him, the Indian tracker can take up the 
trail of a human fugitive, be that trail 
hours or a day, or several days old, and 
come up with the hunted with nearly as 
much ease and dispatch, as if a plain 
road had been followed; the slightest im- 
pression of a foot, or hoof, a misplaced 
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pebble, a broken twig, a trampled blade 
of grass—all are figures of speech to the 
Indian tracker. A knowledge of the 
country traveled through, the nationality 
of the fugitive is also a great aid. From 
the nationality and the character of the 
person it is often correctly judged as to 
destination and the route that will be at- 
tempted when it is then only necessary to 
watch for signs here and there and, these 
signs proving the tracker’s judgment cor- 
rect, the following up and closing in 
comes quickly and easily; much more 
easily for the tracker than for the fugi- 
tive on ahead who is always hurried, 
uneasy, hungry and sleepless, and has to 
choose quickly while attempting to hide 
his trail. 

The Indian tracker also knows that not 
all white fugitives will impose upon them- 
selves unnecessary suffering or hardship. 
They are likely to follow a route favor- 
able to the obtaining of food and drink. 
An Indian fugitive will travel more rugged 
country, and is capable of going without 
food and water for a time that would 
prove the undoing of the average pale- 
face. At the same time the Indian can 
keep moving ahead and usually knows of 
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springs or water holes unknown to the 
white man. Getting into a country where 
there are range cattle an Indian is con- 
tent to live for great lengths of time on 
beef roasted over the coals of a small fire. 
Indian, trailing Indian, always expects to 
do more or less hard and fine work, but 
enjoys the pitting of wits. 

If the tracker can keep it hid from 
the fugitive that he is being trailed he 
will, of “course, end the quest all the 
quicker, but this can seldom be done. 
The. oft-repeated backward glance of a 
guilty person who is seeking escape 
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has done some good work. He is the 
only dog used up to the present time, to 
any extent, in running down human 
beings. The bloodhound has a long list 
of accomplishments to his credit which no 
other breed has excelled. 

A famous bloodhound is old “Dud,” 
owned at the present time by Jessie 
Driscoll of the D Ranch, Spearfish, South 
Dakota, the oldest cow outfit in Northern 
Wyoming. This hound has been used at 
different times to track down criminals— 
principally horse and cattle thieves—in 
the Dakotas, Wyoming and Montana. He 


Ready to Pursue Horse Thieves. 


usually discovers the pursuers. The 


tracker has to exercise no little care in . 


following, and in closing in on the hunted 
one. 

A hunted man has an intense hatred 
and dread of those following him, and 
ever since the invention of the long 
range rifle, the business of following up 
and closing in on human game, has been 
one requiring courage and caution. There 
is a thrill, a fascination, and a grewsome 
interest about a man-hunt, keenly felt by 
all in touch engaged in it. I have seen 
several. 

The bloodhound has long been a 


favorite in tracking down fugitives and 


was trained and kept for years at the 
Huntsville, Texas, penitentiary from 
which institution Mr. Driscoll purchased 
him, payimg a large price. Dud is said 
on good authority to have tracked down 
and been the means of the capture of 
three hundred persons. One notable ex- 
ploit of the hound was the tracking of 
Bill McCracken, an outlaw horse thief 
who operated as late as 1916 in 
Wyoming, the Dakotas and Northeastern 
Montana. Dud was placed on the out- 
law's trail one morning and followed it 
for forty miles, most of the time, through 
that indescribably rough stretch of country 
known as the “Bad Lands” of North 
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Family Croup of California Indians. 


Dakota and Northeastern Montana. The 
fugitive was sighted a little before sun- 
set. The outlaw then dismounted in a 
lonely patch of pines, and unslinging his 
Winchester sent shot after shot whistling 
so close to the heads of the officers who 
were following the hound, that they dared 
not close in on him. When darkness came 
he escaped, but was later captured and 
jailed at Miles City. 

To return to men who are trackers, 
the case of Willie Boy, a Piute Indian 
murderer, trailed to his death by Se- 
guindo Chino, a California Mission Indian 
and member of the sheriff's posse, will 
illustrate the work of the trackers and 
the danger sometimes encountered in 
closing in on a fugitive armed with a long 
range rifle. 

During the week of March 12, 1920, 
while in Southern California | visited the 
scenes of Willie Boy’s crimes, saw the 
graves of two of his victims, old Mike 


Boniface and daughter, Loleta. I stayed 


over night with Seguindo Chino and wife 


who is the widow of eld Mike Boniface 
and the mother of Loleta, and being of 
Indian descent myself | obtained facts of 
this gory tragedy of Indian life which the 
public has not as yet had. 

Willie Boy was about twenty-two years 
old, and came from Nevada where he had 
committed several murders but had es- 
caped conviction. He could speak good 
English, read and write, had remarkable 
powers of physical endurance and was a 
splendid rifle shot. 

While working near Banning the Boy 
met the Boniface family—old Mike, 
seventy-two years of age, his wife, sixty, 
and family of eight children. The 
youngest of the children was the girl 
Loleta, most splendidly developed for her 
age of fifteen years. 

For over a year after the meeting, 
Willie Boy tried to get this girl away from 
her family, but was repulsed by old Mike, 
as it was understood that the Boy had a 
half-breed wife and two children living 
at Victorville, where the Boy had worked 
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as farm laborer and cowboy. This resist- 
ance on the part of old Mike cost him 
his life, for on Sunday night, September 
27, 1909, he was shot by Willie Boy while 
asleep. With his family, the old man 
was camped at the Arthur Gilman ranch, 
a mile from Banning, picking fruit. On 
different occasions Mr. Gilman had em- 
ployed Willie Boy and the later was con- 
sequently familiar with the interior of the 
Gilman home. On the night of the mur- 
der the Piute lover slipped into the 
Gilman home and stole a 30-30 Win- 
chester rifle. The magazine of the rifle 
was full and a few minutes after the theft 
a bullet crashed through the head of old 
Mike Boniface where he slept. The shot 
awakened the rest of the family and 
Willie Boy swore he was going to kill 
them all. Mrs. Boniface, a short, heavy 
set, full-blood Indian woman, of great 
physical strength and courage, grappled 
with the murderer and tried to take the 
rifle from him and to keep him from 
going away with Loleta, but he overcome 
her. The girl was ready and waiting, 
having told him to shoot her father, so 
that the two might flee together. I had 
this statement from the lips of Florin 
Chino, brother-in-law. The girl’s mother 
afhrmed the statement. 


The tracking of Willie Boy did not be- 
gin till late Monday, as the Indians, 
frightened at the tragedy and at Willie 
Boy’s threats, told no one of the murder 
till daylight Monday morning when Frank 
P. Wilson, sheriff of Riverside county, 
California, ever since his first election in 
1907, was notthed. With a posse and 
several Indian trackers he took the trail 
which led across the Gilman orchard to 
the Southern Pacific tracks, and thence 
to the rugged hills about Banning. A 
person at all cautious: leaves little if any 
trail in these hills, yet the Indians with 
Sheriff Wilson’s posse did such splendid 
work that the party came up on Willie 
Boy and the girl late that evening, al- 
though the two had traveled all the 
previous night. 


On seeing the sheriff's posse Willie 
Boy and the girl proceeded to the top 
of a hill which afforded a view all 
around. The officers were afraid to close 
in, as the rifle the murderer had stolen 


from Mr. Gilman, was known to be 
equipped with fine sights for long range 
shooting and Willie Boy’s record as a 
desperate man was established. The 
fugitives remained upon the hill till dark- 
ness came when they went on again and 
walked twenty miles that night. Next 
morning the trackers resumed the trail 
and came up with the Boy and girl again 
at Il a.m. When the murderer saw the 
posse he ran on ahead and left the gir! 
behind a mile, but she kept going until 
she overtook him and the two again went 
to the top of a hill and rested till dark. 
Then they journeyed on, making another 
twenty miles that night. Their trail next 
day led to the Pipe’s ranch, a remote 
place in the mountains, where it was 
found Willie Boy had broken into one of 
the buildings and stolen some provisions. 
The trail led onward for six miles, when 
it was found that the fugitives had 
stopped, built a small fire and cooked a 
meal for themselves. 


Nights in the hills around Banning in 
the month of September are chilly and 
when the girl went away she had worn 
only a thin, red calico dress with a blue 
shirt underneath. The fugitives had been 
out now three nights without shelter of 
any kind, and had traveled over fifty 
miles of very rough country and the girl 
had now began to weary. Around the 
camp fire the trackers found signs that 
she had tried to escape from Willie Boy. 
but he had run and caught her and had 
dragged her back. 


From the little camp fire the trail led 
off through the rough mountains, the two 
fugitives traveling all that night, reaching 
water next morning where it was found 
they rested till evening, for when the 
sheriff and his party arrived at the spring 
the couple had only just left. The trail 
was fresh. Here again the trackers found 
that there had been more trouble between 
the man and girl. The country was so 


rough that the officers dismounted and 


followed on feot. Willie Boy knew that 
the officers were close unon him. The 
girl, now wholly played out, sick of her 
bargain and unable to keep the pace, had 
stopped and laid down on a big rock. 
Her companion turned in his flight and 
shot her through the heart as she lay with 
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her back toward him. Her body was still 
warm and the blood still trickled from the 
wound, when the party found her. 

Willie Boy got over the ground much 
faster after killing the girl. His trail 
van across stretches of desert; over rough 
mountains; over hills where huge 
boulders, weighing thousands of tons, lay 
scattered about as if giants had there 
engaged in a battle, hurling the boulders 
at each other. The murderer knew the 
country well and was able to keep out of 
sight of the posse but never very far 
ahead of them. Seguindo Chino and 
Paul DeCrevecour, the best trackers 
among the Mission Indians, were leading 
the posse and so expert were they in 
keeping the trail hot that Willie Boy got 
very little rest. He traveled at night while 
the posse rested. They would be on the 
trail bright and early mornings and close 
upon his heels by evening and it was only 
the rough mountainous country that 
saved Willie Boy. This continued until 
late in October, as the posse had to aban- 
don the chase several times, temporarily, 
on account of the lack of supplies for 
men and horses, it being next to impos- 
sible to secure sustenance in that part of 
the country, but they finally closed in on 
the murderer who had fortified himself 
on the side of a mountain above them. 
They could hear him calling to them but 
could not see him: 

“Come on up and see me if you are 
men enough!” he shouted. 

Seguindo Chino showed part of his 
head and one eye as he peered around a 


rock, in his effort to locate the owner of 
the taunting voice, but instantly a bullet 
from Willie Boy’s rifle splintered the rock, 
just missing the tracker’s eye by a scratch. 
All members of the posse were careful to 
keep under cover after that. 


Later on in the day Willie Boy called: 

“Il would shoot an Indian but not a 
white man, come on up and see me, 
white men!” 


After some consultation, the white men 
rode out in view, dismounted and pre- 
pared to ascend to Willie Boy’s strong- 
hold; but quicker than it takes to write it 
four horses were stretched out on the 
ground, dying, and one man, Charles 
Reche, was down with a dangerous 
wound in his hip. Every member of the 
posse scurried for cover followed by a 
burst of wild, demonical laughter from 


Willie Boy who had thus lured them out 


in reach of his rifle. 


The posse drew off until night and the 
wounded man laid in the hot sun, no one 
daring to render aid before darkness fell. 


Just as the posse under cover of night 
had rescued the wounded man, a single 
rifle shot rang out from Willie Boy’s 
stronghold up among the rocks. The 
desperate fugitive had killed himself. He 
had removed one shoe, pulled the rifle 
trigger with his toe and sent his last cart- 
ridge through his own heart. 

The man trackers did not bring Willie 
Boy to the bar of formal justice but they 
did the next best thing—hounded him to 
his death. 


Tracking in the Desert. 
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HIS happened before our noble 
army of sisters started to wearing 
brothers’ A. E. F. service pants 
on Sunday hiking trips, and in those good 
old days when if a woman was seen 
shorn of her glorious crown of tresses she 
was congratulated by her friends upon a 
miraculous recovery from fever of some 
virulent brand or other; in. the days when 
Dr. Mary Walker had a monopoly on 
bifurcated outergarments for the femi- 
nine sex in the U. S. A., and when sick- 
ness was the only legitimate excuse for 
short hair on a feminine poll—and that 
not so much. an excuse as a calamitous 
necessity. That is, generally speaking. 
There are exceptions to all rules, however, 
as even the eugenists had to admit when 
the “perfect” preacher married the “per- 
fect’’ deaconess—and the eldest of their 
progeny proved to be quite the opposite 
of an angelic little cherubim! 

But this isn’t to be a dissertation on 
engenics. It is merely a tale of an ex- 
ception to the general rule—all of which 
centers around the arrival of Pansy Hope 
in Brushy Hollow, and particularly with 
her advent in the home of Peter Cowan. 

Peter and his family—consisting of son 
and daughter—were at supper when the 
subject of Pansy Hope first fluttered its 
wings in the Cowan household. The 
sharp-angled table about which they were 
seated was covered with a much-washed 
cloth, that had once gleamed deeply red 
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beneath the heterogeneous collection of 
mush-prize dishes, but now it merely 
blushed pinkly from over-cleanliness. It 
didn’t even tinge the shininess of old 
Peter’s bald head when he leant across 
the board to help himself to another gen- 
erous gob of butter. 

This bald pate was about the only pro- 
nounced earmark of past-middle-age that 
Peter Cowan bore, for he had lived a 
frugal, temperate, outdoor life, and now 
at the age of fifty he was firm of muscle, 
clear of eye, sound of teeth—but Peter 
was just a little less deaf than the pro- 
verbial post. 

So, though they sat within a few feet 
of their father, the boy and girl sent a 
swirl of frank words all about him. They 
discussed him and their own affairs with 
an open candidness that youthful reti- 
cence would have kept them from indulg- 
ing in had they not known that his ears 
were ‘almost totally sealed by nature. 

But Peter was a wise old bird. He had 
—well, I guess you might call it a sense 
of humor, although that and temperament 
and Shakespeare have a lot of unmerited 
things ascribed to them! A joke was 
as essential to his daily happiness as 
whiskers to a Bolshevik. Right at that 
minute, he was enjoying what was his 
mesterpiece of humor. For, though they 
had not the slightest inkling of the truth, 
their father was keeping tab on every 
syllabic movement of their lips—and for 
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all his outward placidity was chuckling 
inwardly at some of the things they were 
saying. Not for nothing, had he watched 
them in the past when they yelled words 
at him. Every yell had been a lesson, 
and bit by bit the master jest was 
assembled, so that now he had only to 
sit back and laugh in secret delight at 
those most amusing things—the things he 
wasn’t supposed to hear! | 

At the opposite end of the table from 
Peter Cowan, professional eavesdropper 
—to give him his proper title—sat his 
daughter Fronie. She was a snappy- 
eyed, energetic, little lady of twenty, who, 
since her mother’s death four years be- 
fore, had managed the household in a 
way that bespoke another henpecked hus- 
band should she mate with a will less 
stronger than her own. She was talking 
earnestly to her brother, and as she 
leant slightly across the corner of the 
table toward him, a shade of worry rested 
on her not unpleasing tanned face. 


“But, Bud,” she was saying, “you 
simply can’t do it! Pa needs you. He 
couldn’t get along without you here to 
help with the work. And, don’t forget 
what we promised ma! As long as he 
needed us, remember, we wouldn’t leave 
him.” 

There was only a year’s difference in 
their ages, and they looked enough alike 
to be taken by strangers for twins. But, 
where his sister's brown eyes snapped 
energetic fire, Bud’s smoldered in sullen 
resentment against sisterly interference 
and advice, and against the world in 
general. Cupid had played him a mean 
trick in his initial love affair. The bitter- 
sweet arrow bore the name and address 
of one Millicent Wilkins -on it—and 
Millie Wilkins was Brushy Hollow’s most 
finished product when it came to fluff- 
brained infatuators. Since first-love is 
such a darn serious thing, Bud was pretty 
miserable. He had reached that point 
of desperation that sends men either to 
John Barleycorn, or Timbuctoo; women 
to swift flirtations, or religion. It was 
Timbuctoo, figuratively, Alaska, literally, 
that Bud had elected since Millie had 
gone riding for three successive Sundays 
with Chester Gann. That she was a 
thirty-third degree cousin to both Chet 


and him, made no fractional difference in 
vitterness of Bud’s feelings. Relationship 
is like a sum in higher mathematics to 
most Brushy Hollowites. There has been 


‘$0 many intermarrying done already be- 


tween cousins of various degrees that the 
whole community is as inextricably re- 
lated as that tribe in the Old Testament 
that walked across that unbridged sea, 
without having to worry over such trifles 
as an extra pair of dry socks. So Bud 
had dreamed of that time when he and 
Millie would interlace two more branches 
of the neighborhood’s family-tree; and, 
when Millie’s conduct seemed to point 
out it would be advisable for him to turn 
over, or wake up—why, the one thing 
Bud most desired to do was to put space 
—and plenty of it—between him and the 
Hollow. 

At his sister’s words, he shrugged his 
toil-broadened shoulders impatiently. 

‘“That’s right; go harping on that, 
now! Every time | want to do something 
for myself, you start it! You know darn 
well that ma didn’t méan to tie me to 
YOUR apron strings. She’s be the last 
person in the world to want to keep me 
buried on this miserable hole of a ranch.” 

“And, .1 suppose she’d be the FIRST 
one to want you to leave pa in the lurch, 
when a girl happened to turn you down 
for another fellow,” his sister com- 
mented in sarcastic negative, as with a 
whisking motion she drew into convenient 
position for serving the dessert—one of 
those thick-bellied apple pies, such as 
farm-folk eat with great gusto and relish 
about three days out of every fifty-two 
annual weeks. When the goodly-sized 
wedges were in proper working position, 
she went on, sharply emphatic. “There's 
no use talking about it, Bud; you can’t 
leave. That’s all. It’s pure foolishness, 
ahyway. The fall work just coming on, 
and’’—changing suddenly—‘‘l’d like to 
see the person that could make ME leave 
the Hollow!” 


““Nobody’s MAKING me,” hotly denied 
Bud. “I’m just a-going, that’s all.” 

Fronie gave a scornful laugh. “Of 
course, little Millicent hasn’t a thing to do 
with it,” she jeered. Then her tone 
changed to mild entreaty. ‘““Why don’t 
you buck up, Bud? Show her a few 


t 
. 
‘ 
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things about going with other people? 
Take somebody else out in your new 
rubber-tired buggy? Take Josie; she’s a 
good kid.” 

Bud gave an un-Chesterfieldian snort. 
“Why don’t you say take YOU, and be 
done with it? A cousin—huh!” 

This nettled Fronie. “Cousin! Well, 
so is Millie—”’ 

Bud cut her short. “There are cousins 
and cousins,” he said with finality. “Some 
of them don’t go back as far as Adam! 
You might as well change your key 
right here and now. I don’t take Uncle 
Meacher’s girls, or any other uncle’s girls, 
or any other cousin’s, for that matter! 
What riding I do here in the Hollow, I'll 
do alone—if you wait for me to ask any 
of them!” 


Ordinarily, Bud’s disposition was as a 
piece of plastic dough in his sister’s mana- 
gerial hands—but it was dough that had 
a rock of unyielding stubbornness in the 
heart of it. When Fronie’s way merely 
meant modeling the surface of events— 
well and good; ‘but sometimes, as. now, 
she poked her finger in the core—at 
these times Bud’s name might well have 
been Maud! Fronie recognized this fact 
—and there was an end to conversation; 
a silence which lasted almost through the 
“second piece’ stage of the dessert. 


Then entered the big idea, and turned 
on the bright lights again. 

“The new teacher, Bud! I almost for- 
got about her. She’s no kin, and she'll 
be just the one to help you do the trick.” 

Bud didn’t glow like an incandescent 
of enthusiasm. In fact, he didn’t take to 
the idea, at all, and said so with an un- 
hesitating directness that gave his father 
occasion for another secret smile. 


“T think more of my team than to make 


them haul a human dictionary around 
through these hills.” 


“But, Bud, she’s not—” 

“Oh, I guess I’ve known as many 
teachers as you! I know the breed. 
I’ve gone to school to them.” 

“Yes, and every one of them was a 
relative of some sort to us.” 

She scored there. Her father appreci- 
ated the keenness of her perception; Bud 
recognized the logic of it, and was im- 
pressed with her argument for the first 


time during the evening meal. 

“Uncle Meacher told me _ today,” 
Fronie continued, “that her name was 
Pansy Hope. She couldn’t be the walk- 
ing grammar sort with a name like that.” 

“Pansy Hope,” Bud repeated, his 
interest mildly intrigued. “That’s not 
such a bad name. Did he say any more 
about her? Is she young? Good look- 
ing?” 

““No, he didn’t say anything about that. 
But can’t you just see her by the name? 
I can. She’s short, but not too short— 
like Millie, you know; dark hair, dusky 
eyes, and a round face—” 

“Where did you see her?” demanded 
Bud, piqued curiosity speaking. 

“No place.” 

“Then Uncle Meacher showed you a 
picture of her >” 

Bud was never much of a wayfarer in 
the realm of imagination. The probable 
and possible of fact usually marked the 
bounds of his conjectures. 


This literalness versus Fronie’s flights 
in far fields afforded their father more 
amusement than a deliberate eaves- 
dropper deserves. Just then he was 
having a guilty time in making a fake 
cough echo an alibi to a chuckle that had 
escaped control and waved into audi- 
bility. But there was more back of that 
chuckle than his children’s current con- ° 
versation! Old Peter could have added 
a word or two concerning Pansy Hope 
himself—but he didn’t. He listened on, 


his eyes more keenly alert than ever. 


“No, no, no,” denied Fronie in im- 
patient crescendo. “He didn’t show me 
any picture. He didn’t have to,” she ex- 
plained less sharply—and very com- 
placently. “I’ve imagination enough to 
make a pretty good guess as to her looks 
—to go with that name. Pansy Hope! 
Why, Bud, can’t you just see her >” 


“No, I can’t,” bluntly retorted Bud, 
the literal. “And what’s more. I won’t. 
By the time she gets here, I’ll be on my 
way North!” 

“Oh, Bud, don’t talk that way. Can’t 
you see that you mustn’t leave the ranch? 
Pa needs you and me both now. Can’t 
you, won't you realize that >” 

“A fellow’s got to think of himself 
some time,” was his dogged assertion. 
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Fronie sensed she had hit the flint of 
obstinancy again, and the very desper- 
ateness she felt regarding their filial 
duty, as she saw it, caused her to use an 
argument, the very nature of which made 
it a veritable last resort to a girl who 
shrank from teasing. 

What she said, made her faiths more 
seriously thoughtful than amused for a 
while. 

“How about me?” she asked quietly— 
so quietly that her tone instantly focused 
her brother’s attention. 

“You?” Plainly her meaning was 
eluding his interpretative literalness. 

She nodded her head. Twin spots of 
red touched up the tan of her cheeks, and 
her lips, for a moment, were pressed 
tightly together in defiant determination. 

“What about you” he followed up, 
curiosity strengthened. 

“I mean that I have just as much right 
to think of myself as you have, yourself. 
You don’t hear me talking of leaving 
home, though, when,” she hesitated, then 
finished in a tumble of words, “when 
somebody turns me down for somebody 
else.” 

Her eyes met his challengingly, but 
Bud’s gave back only groping puzzlement 
as to what she was driving at. His stu- 
pidity and slowness to frame a reply of 
some sort vexed her afresh. She ex- 
plained—frankly, bitterly—tossing her 
guarded secret into her brother’s posses- 
sion, without waiting for him. to ask for 
it, or have him drag it, piecemeal, from 
her lips. 

“I suppose you think that Chet Gann 
has been coming here about twice a week 
all this time just to see you and pa? 
Well, you have another think coming! [ 
could have had him—easy as that!” She 
broke a toothpick with a vicious snap. 
“But I wouldn’t. Wouldn’t even let him 
ask me. Wouldn’t give him a chance to 
—cause I know my duty, if you don't 
yours! So, I just kept sidestepping until 
—well, I guess he finally got discouraged ; 
thought it no use to keep coming here— 
and, now, Millie is using him to make a 
fool of you, because she knows she can.” 

There had been a brooding light tinged 
with half-regrets in her eyes during this 
confession, but now they snapped fire. 


“If | was you, she wouldn’t work that 
game long on me. I'd turn tables, pronto, 
if | had to go riding with the homeliest, 
silliest, nearest cousin in the whole 
darned Hollow!” 

“You just say that because you're 
jealous, not because—” 

“How big a fool are you, anyway, 
Bud>” she answered this accusation, 
scathingly. “Jealous!” That’s the last 
reason for talking to you this way. I 
want only to keep you from breaking 
your word to ma, and from letting a girl 
make a complete monkey of you!” Then 
she stopped rebuking and took to coax- 
ing. “Oh, Bud, you must stay here. I'll 
plan some way to fix things with you and 
Millie, if you'll stay home.” 

“Some fixer, you are!” was the scorn- 
ful rejection of the compromise. 

“T can do it.” 

There was no nuance of self-doubt in 
Fronie’s voice—a fact that unconsciously 
changed his attitude slightly. The bait 
was tempting—more tempting than flight 
to the far north—and subtly his stubborn 
resolve was being undermined by—well, 
I suppose you might call it a willingness 
to be convinced. 

“Ah, she won’t look at me any more, 
so what’s the use!” The way he said 
this smacked cunningly of hope for more 
bait. 

Fronie’s mood was obliging. 


“Yes,” she came back promptly, “she 
won't look at you—and why? Because 
she knows she has you roped fast with- 
out having to! That’s why she goes 
ahead and treats you like this—to show 
her power over you. What a girl like her 
needs is a good lesson. She needs one— 
and if you’d take my advice you could 
give it to her. Instead of giving her a 
chance to tell everybody that you left 
home and went to the most God-forsaken 
spot you could pick, because she turned 
you down for Chet Gann—give her some- 
thing else to think about. When she sees 
you going about with any other girl, she’s 
going to think, too,—believe me!” 

“There’s no other girl I'd take any 
place,” began Bud, his mulish foot once 
‘more threatening to become firmly em- 
planted 

“Oh, forget the cousins, the aunts, the 


« 
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whole bunch of relatives,” Fronie cut in, 
eagerly impatient to enlarge on the 
scheme she had sketchily outlined in her 
mind. “The new teacher’s the one that 
you want to shine-up to.” Forestalling 
cny demurs he might feel inclined to 
offer, she hastened to urge pleadingly. 
“Let me manage it for you, Bud. Let me 
plan things. I know if you will do as | 
want you to, Millie’ll he asking you to 
take her some place, instead of you ask- 
ing her.” 

Again Bud showed signs of wavering. 
that last bait was as tempting as a 
grasshopper to a catfish. Still he wasn’t 
entirely convinced, as his ultimatum 
showed when his father called for an ad- 
journment of the session—interrupting 
them with the unromantic reminder, 
“Them cows are bawling, Bud. Be late 
with the milking if you don’t hustle.” 


Bud met his parent’s eyes—and raised 
his voice to a shout. “I’m going right 
now.” Then to Fronie—and unknow- 
ingly to the eavesdropper—he gave his 
ultimatum. “All right, Fron. Have it 
your own way. I'll try anything once. 
But—” Bud’s voice dwelt with loud- 
pedal effect on that word in a way that 
pleased his father—‘but if I see your 
plans aren’t working, or if things don’t 
pan out to suit me, I’m gone! I won't 
stand having you make a fool of me!” 

That night Peter Cowan went to sleep. 
grinning. His wife’s brother, Allen 
Meacher, had done a bit of shouting into 
Peter’s deaf ears that day—and this high- 
low conversation had not slighted the sub- 
ject of the new schoolma-am, who was 
expected to reach the Hollow Friday, by 
way of the nearest railway station, Mis- 
siondale. In fact, Meacher had as much 
as said he hadn’t come out there in the 
middle of the Cowan summer-fallow to 
make a social call upon his brother-in- 
law. He said, right away, that he had 
Pansy Hope on his mind; and his subse- 
quent explanations conclusively proved 
the truth of this statement. 

Meacher was clerk of the local board 
of school trustees, and part of his yelling 
had told of their dissatisfaction as to the 
discipline the various “kinsfolk” teachers 
had maintained in past years, both near 
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about it,” he had said, “we'll be raising 
a batch of young hoodlums first thing we 
know. That’s what I told ’em last meet- 
ing; so we decided to import one this 
time. So’s to not take any sight-unseen 
chances, we ask for pictures of the appli- 
cants. We got four in all; but this Pansy 
Hope looked the most like a body we 
could depend on. We trustees have got 
to draw a chalk mark this year, and the 
teacher has got to see that the kids toe 
it—that’s all.” 

Pendulum-like, Peter’s thoughts swung 
from a review of this conversation to the 
one he had peeked in on at the supper 
table. 

He was far from worried or displeased 
over Bud’s threats to set foot on the world 
road. The home-leaving idea had had his 
utmost approval from the very first hint; 
it meant elimination of certain worries, 
and who knows what all, as to paternal 
scheming and devising. 


To Peter’s way of viewing the matter, 
there were things a lot worse than possible 
Alaskan dangers that could befall his son. 
One of these was matrimony—matrimony 
with a cousin, even though that cousin be 
of the fourth-removed variety. For—to 
bring in eugenics again, though [ still 
assert this isn’t that kind of a story— 
Peter was an unconsciius believer in 
Mendel’s Laws. Peter raised prize hogs 
as well as grain, and he knew the surest 
way to get runts! He, himself, was a 
rank outsider that matrimony had grafted 
onto the Brushy Hollow ancentral tree— 
and he meant to see to it that there was 
no re-grafting so far as his children were 
concerned. “Not,” as he put it in his 
thoughts, “when’ there’s a Whole world 
full of people that’s not related for them 
to pick from.” ' 


With Bud off his hands, he could at- 
tend to Fronie’s case later. He’d make 
Chet Gann do some sidestepping if he 
came sashaying about there any more! 
And if it got too much for him, well— 
Peter recalled a sister of his back in 
Philadelphia. She had managed him to 
such an extent that he had run away fron. 
home—so she'd likely be able to deal 
successfully with Fronie, if that young 


lady was shipped back to her for that 


cnd long past. “If something ain’t done expressed purpose. 
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Thinking of Fronie, Peter grinned a 
vote of gratitude to her for taking Bud’s 
case out of his hands. Her intentions 
made him grin yet more. And her de- 
scription imaginaire was the most delight- 
ful of all: Peter had a mental picture of 
Pansy Hope also—but his was not based 
on imagination! It had been his pleasure 
to see the photograph that had got. Pansy 
Hope the job. re 


“After Fronie finishes. her part of it,” 
Peter concluded for the night, “I'll give 
Bud all of this season’s hog money. He 
can do what he pleases with it. A few 
flings at hfe won’t hurt him any. As for 
Fronie thinking I can’t run the ranch 
without him—I’ll show her. I’m not so 
danged old; and there’s plenty of men 
willing to hire out any season.” 

With this last thought he went to sleep 
free from worry. 


The next morning, Fronie was washing 
the breakfast dishes when her father 
came in from the barn to have a word 
with her. Bud had already mounted his 
saddle horse and gone out to look after 
the hogs that were being fattened on 
acorns back in the hills. 


“Your Uncle Meacher was out to see 
me yesterday about the new _ school- 
ma-am,” Peter said, driving in without 
any preliminary poses. “He says he don’t 
know where she’s going board. 
Twitchells, and Hawes, and Mabel Lone 
won't keep her. In fact, he says nobody 
seems to want to board a strange teacher; 
but that somebody has got to do it. He 
asked me if we would take her. I told 
him. so far as I was concerned, she 
could stop here. That being deaf, extra 
talking wouldn’t bother me a mite— 
having a woman gabbing about her house 
was why your Aunt Meacher wouldn't 
take the job—and if she wasn’t exactly 
nleasing to the eyes—well, as I told him, 
I was too old to be looking for beauty in 
women.” Peter’s eyes twinkled here; the 
zest of his secret hadn’t decreased over- 
night! “But. as I told him,” he hurried 
on before Fronie could get going, “I 
would leave it to you to decide. It would 
be you who would have to put up with 
her the most—doing the housework and 
cooking and all. But if you thought the 
extra work wouldn’t’be too much for you, 


and you could put up with another 
woman's gabbing around the house—well, 
it was your say so. Now, he’s going to 
be by some time this morning—going to 
Missiondale—so when he stops here, you 
can tell him whatever you decide. If I’m 
to get anything done today, I’ve got to 
get a hustle on me.” 


He started out. At the door, he paused, 


‘and again faced his now-beaming 


daughter. Peter had true dramatic in- 
stincts; he reserved the clincher of his 
joke supreme for the parting word. 
“Her name is Pansy Hope,” he said— 
and went grinning on his way, leaving 
Fronie bubbling over with delight at the 
impetus given those plans she had laid 
awake formulating the past night. 


Of course, the teacher would be wel- 
comed as a boarder at the Cowan ranch! 
And, naturally, Fronie started working 
her imagination double-time, over-time, 
and all the time, as some ladies of leisure 
do their domestics. Plans and schemes 
sprouted and grew as swiftly as weeds in 
a strawberry bed. By evening she had 
Bud’s destiny as carefully ordered as had 
the stars themselves. 

She was so abundantly enthusiastic, so 
positive of results, that Bud’s resistance 
gave way like a tumbleweed before the 
wind. He capitulated; he promised to do 
many things, per sisterly dictation—many 
things that brought twitches of amuse- 
ment to the lips of the one who eaves- 
droppingly read them. 


First, Fronie had arranged with Uncle 
Meacher for Bud to meet the teacher at 
the railway station; second, they’d give 
her a party Saturday night—ostensibly 
to give the teacher a chance to get ac- 
quainted, but in reality, as Fronie glow- 
ingly explained, to give Bud the best 
possible opportunity to “show Millie a 
few things.” 

“It'll hurt her worse to see you dance 
with Pansy” (Fronie had thought so 
much concerning the expected boarder 
that she spoke of her unconsciously as an 
old acquaintance) “than taking her 
riding.” 

“But maybe she don’t dance,” sug- 
gested Bud. 

“Not dance? A girl with a name like 
that, not dance!” 


4 
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“You can’t tell, now,” Bud’s matter-of- 
factness persisted. 

“Well, if she doesn’t, you can sit out 
every other one with her,” His sister 
refused to be depressed. “That'll hurt 
Miss Smartie just as much. And, Bud, 
we'll write out the invitations tonight. 
We'll want everybody. And—”’ this par- 
ticularly stressed, “And you are to take 
them around tomorrow.” 


‘Aw, I’ve got to look after those hogs.” 

“If the hogs could worry along without 
you while you chased off to Alaska, | 
guess they can tomorrow. Besides, that is 
part of the plan—you taking those bids 
around. You must make Millie good and 
jealous if you’re going to at all; other- 
wise, you might just as well stop things 
before you begin.” 

Millicent Wilkins still looked mighty 
good to Bud; he was of no mind to go 
about extinguishing that pleasantly re- 
kindled blaze of hope. 

“Well,” he growled 
“what's the idea?” 


“Just this: You must give them the 
impression you're going to shine-up to 
.Pansy; and it’s hands-off for the other 
fellows. That'll stir Millie up, and stir 
the boys up, too. They won’t sit around 
and let you win a nice-looking, strange 
girl, hands down! I know them too well 
for that! And that'll make it work out 
easy for you. All you'll have to do is, 
when you get Millie green-eyed, is to 
step out, let some of the other boys take 
Pansy—then you get Millie back—see >?” 

Bud thought he saw; likewise, Peter 
thought he did—and Peter would have 


bet on his vision! 


By Friday, Fronie had the whole house 
—the spare room in particular—in a state 
of spic-and-spanness that stood for much 
scrubbling, dusting, and fussing. She 
had put her best baby-blue bedroom 
“knickknacks’”—as Bud catalogued the 
dresser scarf, pin-cushions, bedspread, 
and flowered scrim curtains—in_ the 
spare room for the paid-guest to use. 
Girls always liked and appreciated nice 
bedroom accessories, was her excuse for 
making use of the “pretties” —which was 
Peter’s word for them—she had up to 
this time cherished as being too dainty to 
be used in her own room. 


in concession, 


prophecy: 
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And Friday morning found Bud giving 
a final, and wholly unnecessary, polish to 
the metal trimmings on the harness and 
rubber-tired rig; for, as his father mused, 
“He’s polished "em so much already the 
plating is worn off in spots.”” Bud’s acting, 
when delivering the invitations the day 
before, had so patently impressed the Hol- 
lowites, that it rather hypnotized him in 
the bargain. He began thinking more of 
his job of shining-up to Miss Hope, than 
of the real issue at stake. He polished 
and dusted in a way that Millie had never 
caused him to do. 

The two chestnut sorrels shone satiny 
in the sunlight as he led them from the 
stable, after a final curry-combing, and 
hitched them to the glossy buggy. 


Then he looked to his own appear- 
ance; with the result, when he ushered 
from the house a half-hour later, he was 
surely an impressive sight. 

When a country lad wants to “dress 
up’, he doesn’t adopt any Tom Mix or 
Chip Bennett costumes. He goes on his 
own, and some of his color schemes and 
combinations surely out-whisper Lady 
Duff Gordon’s dernier cri! 


No stiff-brimmed Stetson for Bud on 
dress occasions! Not him! He wore a 
dicer—but to give it a wholly individual 
touch, it was banded by a shimmering 
rattlesnake skin to which still tasseled the 
eight rattles and button, Nature’s home- 
grown danger-signal! This in conjunc- 
tion with such other raiment as a “Milk 
River Pink” type of neckkerchief, and 
peg-top pants—that had some peg, too! 
—put him in the “second look”’ class. 

“If he is my brother, I'll bet Pansy’ll 
look at him twice, alright,” Fronie ap- 
proved, as she gave him a last flick with 
the whisk broom. 


Peter was carrying water to a brood 
sow, penned near the barn, when his 
young hopeful drove away, after a care- 
less wave of yellow-ribbon adorned whip 
to Fronie. Peter poured the water into the 
trough, then setting the pail down at his 
feet, leant against the top plank of the 
pen, and watched his son out of sight. 

Peter’s thoughts were as complex as a 
piece of Mexican drawn-work. They 
started off With semi-biblical 
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The .Vanishing Trout 


Some Yet Found in the Region of Orange Blossoms and Movie Queens. 


By E. W. Nixon 


ally thought of as a land of sun- 
shine and orange blossoms and 


sty. thou CALIFORNIA is gener- 


“movie queens.” Others who suffer with - 


a distorted liver and a knocking disposi- 
tion have insisted on referring to it as a 
land of fleas, rattle snakes, lizzards and 
real estate agents. 

To me it is a glorious region because it 
is the ideal land of outdoor sports. I am 
interested in all such sports and engage in 
a great many of them, with golf and fish- 
ing as my specialties. And very often | 
have a terrible struggle to decide between 
fishing and golf—I can’t tell which I am 
the more anxious to do. 

But I notice that fishing generally wins 
out in the contest. This is probably due 
to several reasons. Fishing is an instinct 
—something we all want to do because 
our forefathers got much of their living 
in this way for thousands of generations, 
and it just “comes natural” for us to fish. 
I haven’t figured out yet what it is that 
makes. us want to golf —it certainly 
doesn’t come natural to most of us, as our 
scores would 

Anyhow, I go fishing during the open 
season and play golf the rest of the year 
during my spare time. e open season 
for fishing here is from May to November. 
The open season for golf is all the year, 
but there is talk of a closed season for 
this sport in order to enable the Southern 
California men to get acquainted with 
their families. 

There are many sportsmen in_ this 
region who will tell you that there isn’t 
any fishing left in Southern California, 
while others will tell you that we have 
some of the finest trout fishing in the 
world. I am inclined to side with the 
latter, but I am also inclined to think that 
in another twenty years the fishing will 
be gone. 


My reason for this doleful prediction is 
that we have a mania for building auto- 
mobile roads, and all sportsmen realize 
that fishing is doomed when an auto road 
is built to the bank of the stream. And 
the tendency is to build roads into all the 
canyons and mountain retreats on one 
pretext and another. The usual excuse is 
that the roads are valuable in fire 
fighting. 

The trout streams with which I am best 
acquainted are in the Sierra Madre and 
the San Bernardino mountains. These 
mountains extend eastward from the vi- 
cinity of Los Angeles a hundred miles or 
more, and they contain many fine trout 
streams as well as several lakes famous 
for the huge salmon trout. 

The largest and most famous of these 
trout streams are the San Gabriel river, 
Bear creek, and Deep creek. There are 
many smaller streams like the San 
Antonio, Cucamonga, Lytle creek, Hol- 
comb creek, and others. All these 
streams are well stocked and most of 
them are never fished out, so that one 
always has a chance to hook a big one. 
Big Bear lake, in the San Bernardino 
mountains, is one of the most famous 
fishing resorts in the world. 

I live in the “Orange Empire”’ at the 
foot of “Old Baldy”.-—Mt. San Antonio. 
This is a highly cultivated and thickly 
populated region, yet we are so fortun- 
ately situated at the foot of the Sierra 
Madre mountains that it is is possible to 
reach the silent canyons in a few hours 
where the wiley rainbow is waiting for the 
angler who can outwit him. 

So far this season | have made a half 
dozen trips into the nearby mountains, 
staying from a day to four days at a time, 
and on no occasion was there the least 
difficulty in catching the limit—fifty fish. 
And on no occasion, except the opening 
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day, have | been made uncomfortable by 
the pressure of too many other anglers. 
Indeed it is possible to fish all day within 
a few miles of the valley without seeing 
a soulf=So I am inclined to say that the 
Southern California angler is indeed 
lucky. 

The last trip I took was into the San 
Gabriel river country. This river issues 
from the mountains at Azusa, about 
twenty miles from Los Angeles. It runs 
back into the mountains an incredible dis- 
tance, and with its numerous branches 
and sub-branches it covers an amazing 
extent of territory for such an unimposing 
looking stream. 

The three main branches are the East. 
West, and North Forks. The East Fork 
has its source somewhere north of “Old 
Baldy”, while the West Fork originates 
north of Mt. Lowe and Mt. Wilson. The 
North Fork comes down from Mt. Islip. 


On this last trip we went up the East 
Fork. An auto stage takes us cight miles 
up the main river, and from this point a 
horse-drawn stage bumps us along for ten 
miles more up the East Fork to Camp 
Bonita. Here the good fishing begins and 
it extends from here to the source of the 
river, a distance of thirty miles or more. 


We did not stop to fish at the end of 
the stage ride, although the water looked 
very tempting, and anglers were getting 
the limit with difficulty. We were looking 
for the region of cold springs and pine 
trees and deep pools under the overhang- 
ing granite walls. So we shouldered our 
packs and started up the canyon bent 
for Iron Forks, twelve miles up the river. 


I may say at this point that my com- 
panion on this trip was my eight-year-old 
boy, so it will be readily seen that | did 
the bulk of the shouldering and packing 
for both of us. However, I found it such 
a pleasure to initiate a really enthusiastic 
youngster into the mysteries of camping 
and hiking and fishing that the added 
burden was no source of regret although | 
was carrying fifty or sixty of the heaviest 
pounds I ever encountered. 

We camped on the way and reached 
Iron Fork at noon the next day. Our 
route carried us through the Narrows 
where one follows a trail for a mile or 
two along the side of the canyon wall 
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hundreds of feet above the river. Below 
we could look into wonderful deep blue 
pools which no man has ever fished in 
according to all accounts. One cannot 
keep from imagining what an enormous 
size the rainbows have reached in the 
pools in the last few thousand years. But 
the only way to get to them would be to 
let oneself down with a rope. I think I 
shall do this trick some day—at present 
[ am slightly under insured. 


The last two miles of the trail to [ron 
Forks leads over a spur of Iron mountain 
and requires a climb of a couple of 
thousand feet up a 30 per cent grade. 
Carrying an unusually heavy pack up this 
mountain side caused me to “play out” 
when we were about half way to the top. 
It was a rather unusual experience for 
me to be unable to get my wind back by 
resting a few minutes—lI was simply all 
in. However, a can of sliced pineapple 
finally pulled us over the grade. And 
now that it is inexpedient for several 
reasons to carry a flask of snake medi- 
cine, | advise all hikers to carry a can 
of pineapple. The canneries may be in- 
duced to put up this beverage in a can 
that will fit the hip pocket so that we may 
carry it at all times. It certainly has a 
kick in it. 

We found Iron Fork a beautiful stream 
of clear cold water and of a size to 
accommodate real fish. It is in a narrow 
and rather deep canyon and the pools are 
shaded almost the entire day. The stream 
was full of rainbows and we were de- 
lighted to find that they were willing and 
anxious to take the fly. The only fact 
that worried us was that it only took a 
few minutes to catch all the trout we 
could use, and we were ashamed to keep 
on catching them and putting them back 
because the theory here is that the fish 
die if they are handled in the process 
of getting them off the hook. I should 
like to have some really authoritative 
opinion on this subject. - We keep all the 
fish we catch regardless of how small they 
are, and this prevents us from having a 
real try at the big ones. 


We caught trout up to a foot in length 
and hardly a one | hooked was so small 
as to be unable to put up a scrap on the 
end of my fly fishing outfit. Some of 
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A Morning Catch at Lake Tahoe. 
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them knew better than I did where the 
sunken rocks and snags were and so 
made their escape, and I must confess | 
always feel a little pleasure in the escape 
of a game fish that has made a good 
fight. | 

The day after we reached Iron Fork 
we made a trip’ two miles farther up the 
East Fork to Fish Fork. This is an even 
more beautiful stream than Iron Fork. It 
is among the heavy pine forests and it is 
even more shaded. However, the fishing 
was not so good. 

The most interesting feature of this 
trip was the sight of the wonderful forma- 
tion of stalactites and stalagmites which 
we discovered under one of the over- 
hanging banks of the river at a bend in 
the stream. The water dripping down 
from the overhanging walls for countless 
centuries has formed huge icicles of lime- 
stone many feet in diameter and thirty or 
forty feet long. And on the floor of the 
canyon below these were the correspond- 
ing stalagmites. The most wonderful of 
these was in the form of an umbrella, and 
the water dripping down from above on 
this umbrella of stone made a wonderful 
and beautiful sight. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the trip to me was that ‘we were the 
only anglers as far up as Iron and Fish 
Forks. I suppose the only way to account 
for this fact is that most people like to 
fish, but few of them have the nerve to 
walk any distance. This is the only thing 
that enables us to have any good fishing. 
We found plenty of anglers farther down, 
nearer the stage line and the hotel. And 
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I guess 
they considered it foolish to walk after 
the fish when it was so much more con- 
venient for the fish to swim down to them. 
One of these men had a limit which con- 


these men were getting fish, too. 


tained a_ two-and-a-half-pound Dolly 
Varden and a Rainbow over a foot long. 
None of his trout would be called small. 
I guess we still have fishing here. 

One of the most delightful features of 
our fishing trips here is the absence of 
bothersome insects—especially the mos- 
quito. I would give a good deal to be 
able to make a trip this summer to a trout 
stream | know in Michigan. And yet 
every time | think of that last limit of 
speckled beauties | took from the head 
waters of the Manistee, | think also of the 
innumerable mosquito bites | suffered the 
following night. I have yet to be bitten 
by a mosquito on a California fishing 
trip. 

The region which I have been describ- 
ing is by no means generally regarded as 
the best fishing in California. Indeed, as 
I said, many sportsmen claim we have no 
good fishing short of the Sierra country. 
Lake Tahoe is recognized as one of the 
greatest fishing regions in the world. But 
I believe an angler who has been out 
seven times this season to several dif- 
ferent streams all within forty miles of 
one of the largest cities west of the 
Rockies, and who has come home with a 
limit every trip, is entitled to say that we 
have some real recreation at hand for the 
fisherman who has gotten fed up on sun. 
shine, and orange blossoms and movie 
queens and real estate agents and golf. 


A WELCOME 


By Mary Carolyn. Davies 


It was a little hour—my life; 
But it was sweet! 
Come, Death, you need not tryst with me 


On stealthy feet. 


I do not fear you, comrade. Why, 
I speak your tongue! 


Kiss me! 


They only fear to die 
Who are not young. 
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Stories From 


The Files 


Jack London Wooed Fame 
Through the Overland 
Monthly 


An Appreciation of the Virile Californian in 
His Varicties. 


By Sarah Connell 


N CONSIDERING the life and work 
of Jack London, the most casual 

observer must stand amazed at the 
tremendous personal achievement of the 
man. At the early age of ten years he 
began the battle of life as a news boy 
and between that time and the attainment 
of his majority, he lived strenuously, 
taking up any occupation that presented 
itself, undeterred by long hours or physi- 
cal hardship, competing with strong men 
and holding his own, taking and giving 


Jack London Cruising on His Yacht “Roamer” 
in Sean Francisco Bay. 


Jack London as an Enthusiastic Stockman. 
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hard knocks, and never crying for 
quarter. 

Turning then in a new direction, he de- 
voted himself just as assiduously to the 
acquiring of knowledge, and though it 
must be admitted that it required a 
-superiér® quality of brain which could 
enable its possessor to think at all, much 
less consecutively and clearly under his 
early conditions, credit must not be with- 
held from the industry and dogged perse- 
verence which held him to his self-ap- 
pointed task in spite of obstacles and dis- 
couragements. Beginning at an age when 
the average youth with nothing else to do 
congratulates himself on having “finished 
his education,” Jack London, while at the 


the 
Overland Monthly, and jaded readers, 
grown weary of the stereotyped magazine 
story of the wild and woolly west, as seen 
from the Atlantic seaboard or the sac- 
charine futilities of “he and she,” sat up 


London made 


its appearance in 


and read and re-read. The literary 
queries of the day were two: “Have you 
read “Io the Man on the Trail’>” and 
“Who is Jack London?’ Interest was 
not abated when it was revealed that he 
was an Oakland youth, hardly more than 
a school boy and that his previous activi- 
ties had not confined themselves within 
the walls of a study. 

When other stories of the far north, the 
first to deal with the new Klondike gold 


Jack London in His Den, Valley-of-the-Moon Rancho. 


same time earning the wherewithal to 
purchase books and pay tuition fees, ac- 
complished more in months than his con- 
temporaries achieved in years. At first, 
apparently like Sir Francis Bacon, he 
“took all knowledge for his province,” 
but applying a system of elimination and 
intensive cultivation, he concentrated on 
such subjects as seemed most desirable. 

It was in November, 1898, that the first 
story signed by the new name of Jack 


fields, came from the same pen, it was 
evident that a new genius was born, ana 
when the series was ready for book pro- 
duction, it was the conservative Boston 
firm of Houghton & Mifflin which stood 
sponsor for it. The next three volumes, 
“The God of His Fathers,” “Children of 
the Frost,” and “A Daughter of the 
Snows,” the last a complete novel, were 
also located in Alaska, and then, lest the 
public should assume that Jack London 
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London on Their Sonoma Rancho. 
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Jack London and Wife on Board U. S. S. Kilpatrick at Galveston, Texas, 19/4, London Being 
War Correspondent to Mexico. 


knew no other theme, there came “The 
Kempton-Wace Letters,” a collaboration 
with Miss Anna Strunsky. This proved a 
grievous disappointment to a certain class 
of readers, for it made its appear- 
ance shortly after the sensational 
“Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” published 
anonymously and purporting to be verit- 
able documents. The followers of fads, 
who reason by sound, assumed that “The 
Kempton-Wace Letters” would prove to 
be of the same erotic brand, but found 
instead a philosophical discussion carried 
on through the medium of correspond- 
ence, hard reading for the devotees to 
mental chewing gum. 

Came now another surprise, “The -Call 
of the Wild,” which sprang at once to 
the head of the list of best-sellers, and is 
still in steady demand, though the average 
book is dead and forgotten in six months 
or less. Meanwhile, there had been ap- 
pearing from time to time in various 
periodicals, essays and dissertations on 


topics of the time, but the successor to 
“The Call of the Wild” was neither fiction 
nor essay, but a sizable volume, a study 
of the submerged population of London, 
the data for which was gathered at first 
hand by the author himself, who took 
nothing on hearsay, but spent several 
months side by side with the casual 
workers and those who live on the ragged 
edge. 

At the hour of his untimely death, Jack 
London had to his credit forty-five vol- 
umes, an average of about two for each 
year of his writing life. Two more have 
been published since the first of the year, 
and should it prove advisable to print, 
there is enough material still left for 
several more books. Of these forty-five, 
fifteen are collections of short stories, 
about equally divided between the polar 
north and the tropic south seas, and the 
sympathetic understanding he evinced in 
his mention of that little known and often 
misrepresented people, the Pitcairn 
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London Getting Ready for His South-Sea Islands Trip, on the Snerk, 1908. 


Islanders, gave ground for hope that he 
would some day write more at length and 
give a true picture of them. There are 
nineteen novels or as some critics insist, 
long short-stories, and these, like the col- 
lections of short stories, give a wide range 
of variety. “Burning Daylight,” “The 
Valley of the Moon,” and “The Little 
Lady of the Big House,” picture farm life 
more as it might be under ideal conditions 
than it is ever likely to be, though the 
London ranch at Glen Ellen was to some 
extent a realization of the dreams. 


“Martin Eden,” “John Barleycorn,” and 
“The Road” are frankly biographical, 
though it would be unfair to deprive a 


fictionist of his right to embellishment and 
assume that “Martin Eden” is a literal 
transcription. 

Those who believe that because there 
was no halt in the upward flight after the 
first story was printed, success came easily 
to Jack London, will have their illusions 
dispelled by a perusal of Eden’s encoun- 
ters with publishers. ‘The “Transconti- 
nental,” “Billow,” “Universe,” “White 
Mouse,” “Parthenon,” “Hornet,” and 
others are names that but thinly disguise 
periodicals of that date, and the idiosyn- 
crasies of their editors and_ publishers. 
There are nine volumes of sociological 
studies, observations, and dissertations on 
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present day conditions, two dramas, end 
one juvenile which compares so favorably 
with the usual boy’s book that, had Mr. 
London chosen to enter this feld, evi- 
dently he would have had no difficulties 
in gathering new laurels. He has drawn 
largely on his experience for materials, 
and where imagination has supplied plots 
and characters, knowledge has aided in 
the settings and scenery. 


Some critics have found fault with him 
because he has made so little account of 
the battles of the business world, giant 
intellects grappling for the spoils, but con- 
fined himself to the physical combats or 
the elemental struggles with nature itself. 
But a man writes best of the things he 
knows, not those he learns at second-hand 
and our author, besides not being what 
we are in the habit of terming a “Business 
man,” seems to have had little respect for 
the rivalries of “captains of industry,” 
with their “law-honesty,”” technical hair- 
splitting, double-dealing and chicanery. 
The same methods, if carried out with 
physical weapons, would be summarily 
dealt with. It is lamented, too, that he 
dealt hardly with womankind, the lovely 
nroducts of supercivilization, but in most 
of the environments the petted and per- 
fumed playthings were misplaced and 
cculd not be made to fit into a story any 
more than they would have harmonized 
with the hard fare, rough shacks, and 
primitive conveniences of the outer circle. 
It is undeniable that the stories often deal 
with unpleasant facts. cruel and brutal 
situations. but life itself is often cruel and 
brutal. Though Jack London is called 
the apostle of red blood and raw meat, 
he is never sordid nor filthy. There may 
be a certain amount of unlovely matte: 
about, but it is not piled up in the center 
of the picture simply because it is 
putrescent, nor are we invited to stand 
about and puddle in the mess. Ghastly 
he may be on occasions, but never erotic. 
If we do not care for the burglars and 
border rufhans we can pass them by, but 
they are to be found in their proper en- 
vironment, not dressed up and introduced 
into society drawing rooms to perform 
stunts for the entertainment of spectators 
of the higher world. 


Literary critics and humanitarians have 


performed prodigious labors in striving to 
extract lessons from the works of Jack 
London, but he seems too honest to have 
hidden pills in his jam. If Martin Eden 
was a Socialist, and the heroes of some of 
his later novels ideal farmers, they no 
more preach sermons to the world to go 
and do likewise, than does the “Star 
Rover” call for a universal embracing of 
the doctrine of transmigration. It is the 
first duty of a fictionist to tell a good 
story, and if his story contains a lesson, 
that will teach itself. 


Mr. London was an_ indefatigable 
worker. He did not believe in waiting for 
inspiration, but performed a_ regular 
amount of work every day, independent 
of conditions. All he asked was level 
space on which to lay his writing pad 
and he never failed to produce the re- 
sults. This may not be conducive of the 
highest form of literary production, but 
it has the merit of keeping the werker in 
touch with his tools, but to say that an 
author so uniformly industrious does noi 
always write at his highest level is to ad- 
mit that he is but human. All prolific 
writers put their best into a few of their 
works, and even without considering the 
comparatively short time during which 
Mr. London was writing and even at that. 
carrying on other occupations of an ab- 
sorbing nature, it is surprising that his 
work maintains such a high average. The 
question which is his best work is a matter 
of taste. “The Call of the Wild” and 
“Martin Eden” are probably the most 


popular. 

John Masefheld, who is an authority, 
says that the opening chapters of “The 
Sea Wolf” are photographically true ot 
Pacific port ships sailing to the Arctic. 
Circumstances change with the times, and 
sociologic studies are apt to suffer the fate 
of prophecies, but whether one agrees 
with the writer or not, Jack London had 
the faculty of making his work interest- 
ing. He was so sincere, so vital, so inter- 
ested in life itself that it is a rarely cold 
and self-centered reader who does not 
vibrate to his energy. It is too soon to 


orophecy which works will last longest, 


but there is nothing that will not repay a 
second and third reading, and there are 
at least a dozen of the short stories that 


ought to endure as long as the language of age at his death, there is every reason 
itself. A man of such tremendous vitality, to believe that his masterpiece was yet to 
industry and interest, barely forty years come. 
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Atavistic Urge of Flowing Waters 


Mankind Finds Pleasure in Their Proximity. 


By Prof. W. T. Clarke 


University of California. 


“There I sat viewing the silver streams 
glide silently toward their centre, the tem- 
pestuous sea; yet sometimes opposed by 
rugged roots and pebble stones, which broke 
their waves, and turned them into foam. — 


Izaak Walton. 


EARNED MEN tell us in words ot 
many syllables that the history of 
the development of our race is re- 
peated and illustrated in the development 
of the individual of that race. The man 
of science cannot see, or passes over as 
of small moment, the gratifying fact that 
the most wonderful baby is so smart and 
has his papa’s nose and chin and sees 
only the fact that his thumb grasp is over 
as with the other fingers and not under 
as in later years. This man of science 
does not, as he should, assure the doting 
mamma that he has never seen before 
such a splendid baby and that his eyes 
are the exact shade of blue as hers. No, 
he does nothing so primitive and unscien- 
tific as this, but he gracefully informs her 
that the over grasp of the thumb indi- 
cated “arboreal dwelling, limb grasping 
ancestry in baby’s racial forbears.”” He 
even gets specific and uses the term 
“monkeys”. None of it pleases mamma 
and even baby’s papa has a thrill of in- 
dignation when told of the conversation. 
The man of science following unhesi- 
tatingly what he believes to be the lead- 


ings of truth has lost friends and has’ 


gained nothing either for truth or for 
himself. Indeed, in these modern days 
the results of research and investigation 
either modify or upset the seeming truth 
of yesterday with the apparent truth of 
today and he who deduces, too freely and 
emphatically, theories from these truths 
of today, is, to say the least in the 
matter, exceedingly ill-advised. 


There are certain racial feelings, 
tendencies, characteristics, call them what 
you please, that offer interesting fields 
for study and speculation no matter 
whether we get definite conclusions or not 
from the study. Striving for the truth 
and the conclusions therefrom no doubt 
is good for the soul’s welfare. Let us 
continue then to strive and so work good 
to ourselves and our partners in the task 
we have undertaken. 

There is one controlling influence, call 
it, if you will, atavistic characteristic, 
that. shows its influence in practically all 
of the youth of the race. Indeed, this 
characteristic is not content to affect us 
in youth alone but its influence persists, 
and is a strong influence through life. 
Young and old feel and respond to its 
pull and, by the way, care little whether 
it signifies a throw back to primitive con- 
ditions or no. I refer to the common 
passion for moving water. 

Baby has grown some now. His thumb 
no longer grasps over but opposes the 
other fingers. He can toddle about and, 
by the way, it is truly wonderful how 
early he learned to walk. Both mamma 
and grandma can tell with infinite detail 
of the time he first moved upright with- 
out help—but this is disgressing. Well, 
baby has disappeared and mamma notes 
his absence. From past experience she is 
able to infer just where he is and so 
hurries to the nearest water tap. Sure 
enough, here is baby, the water running 
from the faucet at full tilt and the little 
fellow soaked to the skin but blissfully 
happy. Never mind the trouble, it is 


running water and he has responded to 
the pull of an “atavistic characteristic.” 
Grandma will tell you the baby is just 
like his papa in his love of turning on the 
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water. ‘““Why, when papa was baby’s age 
there was a day when company was ex- 
pected and the then baby was all dressed 
up—" and grandma is fairly launched in 
delightful reminiscences. 

Baby’s papa and mamma take a vaca- 
tion and go either to the sea shore or the 
mountains. It to the mountains both 
mamma and papa demand that there shall 
be a running stream in the immediate 
neighborhood—the same old characteris- 
tic showing its dominating influence. 
They, perhaps, go to the seashore and 
then the ocean is interesting because of 
the ceaseless motion of the waves. On 
very still days the interest is low, but let 
the breakers be running high and their 
interest is redoubled. Baby is most 
pleased when the edge of the wave 
1ushes up the beach only to fall back 
again. He flees from it in hysterical glee 
in its upward rush and valiantly pursues 
it when the retreat comes. To all of 
them, consciously or unconsciously, it is 
moving water. That the atavistic charac- 
teristic is strong in all of them is the point 
to note. 

Have you ever been at some great ex- 
position? If you have, you will remem- 
ber that the crowd gathered thickest when 
and where the fountains play. Moving 
waters! 

Go, view the various exhibits. Here 
is one where running water is used. A 
stream bed perhaps is made of cement 
and rocks. Ferns and waving grasses 


decorate the artificial stream side. The 
water mysteriously appears from an aper- 
ture in the wall and as mysteriously dis- 
appears through a similar aperture. 
Little need to know the mechanics of th 
thing—it is moving water. That is 
enough and there is always a crowd about 
the exhibit gazing with absorbed interest. 

Throughout literature, whether it be 
sacred or profane, if the acme of desir- 
ability is to be indicated, moving water 
enters into the description. The children 
of Israel at the end of their wanderings 
were to be led “into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and 
hills.” 

So I-would chant the praises of the 
streams of California, the moving waters 
of our mountains and valleys. To the 
connoisseur in streams, each has its indi- 
viduality so I might take them individ- 
ually and sing their praises, as their name 
is legion. 

Yes, the streams, the flowing waters ot 
the Coast Range of mountains of Cali- 
fornia are beautiful and satisfy the racial 
passion well and generously. 

No doubt this passion, characteristic, is 
strong in the human soul. Atavism? Who 
knows ? 

An item in the reviewing of the history 
of the development of the race in the de- 
velopment of the individual. Again, who 
knows? The facts are before you—make 
your own conclusions. 
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Men or Gods ? 


Is Life Nothing But a Greek Tragedy? 


By Ella Sterling Mighels 


Author of “Story of the Files,” and “Literary California.” 


LOOKED at Rosamonde. There 
was something in the expression of 
her steel-black eyes that was 
Despite the clinging folds of 


baffling. 
her orange satin gown, the jewels that 
flashed about her throat, and the splendor 
of her piled-up raven’s wing of hair, there 
was still the infantine look about her that 
I had known when she was a child going 


to school in San Francisco. She was 
now a New Yorker, living in lavish luxury, 
and I as usual, was a wanderer on the 
face of the earth and always hunting up 
the old Californiang’ wherever | might be. 

Her husband came running back for 
something he had forgotten. He was a 
handsome fellow, as fair as she was dark, 
clean shaven with a mop of curling hair, 
end with a manner, confident and assur- 
ing. Again he kissed her thrice in fare- 
well, and went off with a wave of his 
hand to me. As the whirring sound of 
the automobile filled the air and then 
faded into the distance, I could feel the 
space around us in the room, hurling with 
invisible arrows of resentment, and see the 
flash of fire in Rosamonde’s eyes. 

“Life has treated you very well,” | 
ventured. 

“Life is nothing but a Greek tragedy!” 
she returned with suppressed passion. 

“My dear child!” I exclaimed, “you 
are morbid; you need a change. It is 
only because you are so young and you 
find it hard to give up your illusions that 
you speak so. You know we women all 
have to pass through that stage. But the 
day will come when you will laugh over 
the things that now make you weep.” 

“I doubt it,” she returned, “not as long 
as there are men on earth—I hate them 
all. They were put into this world simply 
to make us suffer. All the women I| meet 


here have the same story to tell—I am 
not the only one,” 

“But you have no cause—he kissed you 
three times,” I protested. 

“Oh, that’s just a habit—just as he 
puts on his hat before he goes out—it 
doesn’t mean anything!” 

“My dear child, don’t talk like that— 
you are not well—” 

“No, and I don’t think I ever will be 
again. There is nothing to live for. 
Howard no longer cares for me—not half 
as much as he does for his automobile. 

Bit by bit I gleaned the tale of his 
vivid climb up the modern beanstalk of 
Fortune, via Wall Street. He was so en- 
grossed in his daily excitements of busi- 
ness and speeding that he had become a 
changed man. She felt she did not know 
him, that he was as far away from her as 
if he were dwelling in another world. 

“There must be some mistake. You 
grew up in your father’s library. You 
know more about ancient tales than you 
do about the modern world. Do you 
remember when you were a little girl, 
how you used to be going over those 
books of his, more acquainted with gods 
and goddesses than with children of your 
own age. May be it is you who are far 
away from him?” 

“Well, there was one story there that I 


~am thinking of all the time.” 


“You see—that is hardly fair to him, 
is it?” 

“Wait till I tell you. It’s about a Hin- 
doo queen—” 

“My dear, that was thousands of years 
ago—and we are living in America, in 
modern time—” 

“Wait! Let me tell you. It is just as 
true today. Her name was Damaynati. 
I often think of her,” she said, mourn- 
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fully. “Her husband, King Nala, fell 
under a spell, as bad as anything on 
Wall Street. In his madness he gambled 
away everything he had, just like on Wall 
Street. He lost his throne, his jewels, his 
very clothes, and hers—till they had but 
one garment left between them—a kind 
of a blanket to cover them—and finally 
even that was lost to the game of chance. 
And in shame he ran away and deserted 
her. I often think of her, and how she 
followed and sought him all in vain for 
years, by the help of her father and her 
friends. At last she learned that he was 
among the gods, disguised as one of them, 
and serving them as a charioteer; and she 
went to him and broke the spell that 
held him and got him back once more. 
Little did I think when I used to read that 
story that I should learn to know how 
she felt. But Damayanti was more for- 
tunate than I—there is no breaking the 
spell of an automobile.” 


“‘But—” I began. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, resentfully. 
“We have everything that heart could 
wish.” Then she arose and paced the 
room like a panther in a cage. “Isn't it 
true? Don’t you agree with me in your 
heart? Isn’t life a Greek tragedy, and 
aren't the men all devils >” 


“Rosamonde, don’t be so weird,” I pro- 
tested. “Of course not! Life is a very 
pretty and interesting little game. As for 
the men—well, I have known some of 
them who were: more like gods than 
devils.” 

She burst into a fit of laughter that 
was terrible to hear and I saw that she 
had reached the limit of her endurance. 
] put my arms around her and presently 
she was weeping with her proud head 
humbled like that of a little child and 
lying on my breast. 

I pressed her to me and bade her re- 
member her own father and his greatness 
of character; and her grandfather who 


had pioneered it across the plains in °49 © 


and wrought like a giant in the early days 
to help in the building of the State. | 
began to tell her of what I had seen with 
my own eyes, of the prowess of the men 
in those bygone times. I described to her 
the gulch where I had lived in childhood, 
and how it had been the bed of a river 


till my father had come that way and 
had converted it into a road upon which 
heavy mule and ox-teams could pass. 
And then I told her how the snows on the 
Sierra peaks would melt suddenly and, 
tearing down the mountain-sides, would 
savagely wrest away the road he had 
made, and turn it into a raging river, full 
of boulders where before had been none, 
and wipe out any semblance of a pass- 
ageway between those great shoulders of 


earth. 


I assured her that when my little 
brother and I| used to go forth hand in 
hand, and gaze on the awful ruins, where 
were holes as big as a house dug out by 
the devastating flood, we used to be 
frightened to think of living where such a 
mighty force could burst out at any 
springtime, and wonder where our father 
would move to, now that everything had 
come to an end. 3 


“But,” I said, “my father was greater 
than the forces of fierce Nature. He 
would lead his men out, just as if he were 
going to fight a mighty battle: and he 
would drive the river before him like a 
boy would drive a cow to pasture. He 
would command it to lie in the bed he 
had made for it, and cut out a new road 
from the opposite side ofthe mountain 
just as if he had been a god at work. 


“And think, Rosamonde,” I continued, 
trying to change her thoughts, “think of 
the superb prowess of those beings who 
have cut through and broken the back 
of winter, up at the summit of the mighty 
Sierra Nevadas, and how they have 
thrown the way open for two rails and a 
magic engine to carry one over in four or 
five days where it used to take six months 
to reach the West. And don’t you want 
to go home with me, next week, to Cali- 
fornia and stay there with me for a 
while? You belong out there, you know; 
that is your land. No wonder you are 
dying of longing for it.” 

The tension was relaxed. She smiled 
with her old-time infantine expression and 
tried to shake the diamonds from her 
lashes. 

“Oh, yes, it would be delightful—like 


going to heaven,” she said. “Just to 


smell the tang of our old Pacific, out at 
the Seal Rocks again—and to go to the 
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top of glorious old Tamalpais. Do you 
know I walked up when I was a little 
girl? But now you ride up; And to see 
the brown velvet hillsides once more. [ 
love it when it is like that! And then 
when the rains come in December and 
the green covers everything—and the 
poppies—" The childish tears fell down 
her cheeks unrestrained. 

Then it was that her husband returned, 
for a drizzle had put an end to his ride. 
He seemed surprised to see his wife show- 
ing such emotion over the memories of 
her childhood and laughed at the idea. 

When I suggested taking her home with 
me, he assented at once. When I urged 
him to take a rest from his business 
cares and go with us, he shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled. I could begin to 
understand the implacable will that lay 
beneath all that quietness of manner. 

“Why do you not move to California 
and settle there>”” | demanded, boldly, 
for Rosamonde’s sake. “You have for- 
tune enough to last the rest of your life 
if only you would be prudent. You could 
have a delightful home out there.” 

Rosamonde was gazing at him fixedly 
with all her soul in her eyes. But he 
broke the spell by holding up his hand 
in protest and saying in that assured way 
of his from which there was no appeal. 
“None of that for mine! Why, there are 
no roads out there and life would not be 
worth living if I could not speed my way 
about everywhere and knew everyone as 
I do here. But let Rosy go—she’ll soon 
be wanting to come back again. There’s 
no place in the world like good old New 
York.” 


And that was his ultimatum. 
ke Rk 


We were preparing for our journey, 
Rosamonde and |. But the day before 
we were to leave I found her in such a 
state of panic that I doubted if she were 
strong enough to attempt the journey. 

“He is acting very strangely,” she 
said. “I don’t believe he wants me to 
come back—ever. He says for me to sell 
everything—that we won’t want to keep 
house again—to take everything with me 
that I wish to keep and I| am afraid to 
go. I’m sure I'll never see him again 


if I do.” 


I tried to rally her. 

“I’m geting to be a weakling,” she 
confessed. “I who used to be as brave 
as a man. If I did not love him so | 
would not care if I did find out he was 
glad to get rid of me. The best thing that 
could happen to me would be to learn to 
hate him. I can’t think of anything else, 
morning, noon and night. ” Then she 
smiled wistfully. “Maybe he might come 
to miss me if I were away for a while. 
Yes, the best thing is for me to go.” [ 
left her to attend to some matter down 
town for our journey. 


As the taxi went on its way, I was 
taken by surprise to hear Howard’s voice 
calling me, and there he was running 
with all his might and waving to me to 
stop and take him in. 

“Can’t you get away on_ tonight’s 
train?” he asked. “There are reasons 
why it would be better in every way.” 

I looked at him coldly and let him feel 
my disapproval. 

“It is hard enough to get away at all,” 
I said. “Rosamonde’s spirit is hardly 
equal to the long journey, at the best.” 

He got in beside me and argued the 
noint. showing irritation in the way he bit 


his lips and moved his hands. 


“IT know, but when you hear what | 
have to say, you will agree with me. It 
would save her from hearing the worst. 
The fact is I have been on the brink of 
ruin for some months and I have managed 
to stave it off hoping to win it all back 
again by dropping everything in after it. 
I thought I was going to win—till an hour 
ago. But everything has gone to smash 
and I am absolutely ruined.” 

He said it all so coldly that I was dazed 
and did not believe my ears. 

“Here!” he said, and he took off the 
flashing ring from his hand, and drew 
out his diamond sleeve-links and also his 
beautiful time-piece and heavy chain and 
nushed them into my hand. From his 
nocket he took his book and gave me his 
last greenback, and running his hand 
through all his pockets gathered in all 
he had to the last piece of silver. “Now, 
get away as soon as possible.” 

“But Rosamonde—she will want to see 
you—" 


“No, I should be ashamed—lI couldn't 
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stand it,” he exclaimed. “I can never 
look her in the face again.” 

In awe I gazed at him. “But, Howard, 
what is to become of you? What are you 
going to 

He smiled, game to the last. “Oh, I 
can be a chauffeur for somebody,” he 
said, with a shrug, jumped down from 
the taxi, waved his hand to me as assur- 
ingly as ever, and disappeared. 


Where does the strength come from 
that abides in the heart of a woman who 
is suddenly resurrected from among the 
dying by the means of a new hope? To- 
gether Rosamonde and I sought him 
everywhere, in by-ways and hedges, in 
the darkness and the day, with advice and 
without, on the wharves and on the banks 
of the rivers and emongst the dead. After 
six months we got an inkling. Someone 
had heard him say he would go to the 
mines and there seek to restore his fallen 
fortunes. We two fitted it into another 
chance word and then we set out upon 
our deferred journey toward the Great 
West, together. 


As we stepned from the train and went 
to take our way in the stage for a rough 
pull out into the wilderness, Rosamonde, 
clad in corduroy, walked by my side with 
an eager light in her eyes, insensible to 
the chill of the early morning. After a 
day and a night of being hurled along 
over dreary roads, we came to a scattered 
little settlement. It was all raw and crude 
and primitive—not a place for a man or 
a woman to lay his or her head save on 
the ground. But she cared nothing for 
all this. We stood and watched the 
mighty work of these eager men who had 
burrowed into the earth everywhere in 
search of the gold that was to crown their 
heads as so many kings of success. 

We two asked everywhere amongst this 
army of restless workers for a clue to the 
missing man. There was none. We 
turned away disheartened. Even she be- 
gan to lose hope. 

“To think he should not have known 
me better.”” she murmured, “for I can 
thrive under such hardships as these—”’ 

Vaguely and listlessly we noted the 
great twenty-mule teams coming in from 


up the road, bringing swirling clouds of 
alkali along with them that almost con- 
cealed them all from sight, animals, 
wagons and drivers. 

“To think of breathing that all day,” 
exclaimed Rosamonde, “how can they do 
it, | wonder >?” 

“They are gods,” I replied oracularly, 
“or they are mighty men, which is the 
some thing.” 

“IT suppose they are doing it for the 
sake of some loved one, to keep the wolf 
away from the door,” she said, musingly. 

“What better work for men or gods?” 
I continued. “Come, shall we be going to 
the next camp?” 


Just then a teamster passed by in the 
great procession, with his mighty com. 
bination of three wagons drawn by its 
ten span of tugging creatures, and he was 
just like the others, a dust-covered autom- 
aton, swinging his long whip, and talking 
language that only mules understand. 
We were bewildered, however, to see a 
wave of the hand that seemed familiar, 
and from amid the jangle of mule-bells, a 
voice cried out, “Hello, how did you get 
here 


Rosamonde gave a great cry and ran 
forward and threw herself upon the man 
of dust. The mules came to a stop, 
though the bells still rang out merrily, as 
if for a wedding, and her husband kissed 
her thrice. 

“There isn’t a spare bed in camp,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I have to sleep in the corral 
with the mules. You can’t stay in this 
God-forsaken place.” 

“No place is God-forsaken where you 
are,” she replied. 

I understood though he did not, of 
course. In-her eyes he was serving as 
a charioteer for the gods in this disguise, 
in all his might and prowess. “Take me 
along with you,” she said, “and I will do 
the cooking.” 

The following day I left her there, and 
she is happy, rearing a brood of sturdy 
children, out in a gulch of the great Sierra 
Nevadas. But then Rosamonde is a 
daughter of the mighty pioneers, other- 
wise “gods of a bygone day,” and it runs 
in her blood not to be able to live in the 
cities, but to make a home in the 
wilderness. 
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By 
John Eugene 
Hasty 


Dry, 


RNEST CARRUTHERS, handsome, 

debonair, in his twenty-seventh 
year, came face to face with in- 
exorable poverty. He had always dimly 
realized that this would be the inevitable 
end, but he had not expected that the 
sensation of being penniless would be felt 
so keenly at once, that its attributes would 
become immediately effective. It was like 
leaping from a warm bed into a tank of 
icy water. Yesterday he was Ernest 
Carruthers, gentleman; tomorrow he 
would be a nobody. For a moment he 
considered the possibility of putting up a 
front, hanging on, in spite of the sneers 
and innuendos behind his back and the 
elaborate schemes his friends would de- 
vise for avoiding him. No, that would 
not be like Ernest Carruthers. He would 
face the condition boldly. 

In his musing he had forgotten the 
attendant who had helped him with his 
coat and who now stood patiently waiting 
to call a taxi. He dismissed the man 
with a nod and a curt: “Never mind, I'l! 
walk.” 

The situation had its humorous side— 
Ernest Carruthers walking because he did 
not have taxi fare. With a wry smile, he 
adjusted his muffler against the raw, 
damp air, and made his way down the 
broad steps of the Courtney home into the 
December night. A typical San Francisco 
fog hung over the city, so heavy that it 
dampened his hands and face and depos- 
ited little beads of moisture on his over- 
coat. The street lights were like pale 
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stars surrounded by a hazy aureola. Be- 
yond that—nothing. Sounds of trafhe 
on a nearby thoroughfare camé to him 
muffled and indistinct. It was a bad night 
to be abroad. Fortunately, he did not 
live far away. He could walk home. 
Home! In a few days he would have no 
home. The thought struck him with an 
intensity that caused him to stop suddenly 
and thén go on at a much slower gait. 

It was difficult to believe that this had 
been his last dinner. It had been a per- 
fect one. Yet for all its perfection, he, 
Ernest Carruthers had been what is 
popularly known as “the life of the 
party.” His conversation had never been 
more sparkling, his epigrams more 
pointed. He had kept everyone in a con- 
stant flutter of applause of his drollery 
and quaint inconsistencies. He had 
earnestly stated that the high cost of 
living was due to the extravagances of 
the idle rich and then had tipped his 
waiter ten dollars—the last ten he pos- 
sessed. In short, he had been Ernest 
Carruthers at his best. 

The reflection afforded him a brief 
thrill of satisfaction which was, the next 
moment, swallowed in the overwhelming 
gloom of what the future had in store for 
him. Well, it was to be expected. A 
young man with limited resources and a 
taste for luxury is a combination that pro- 
duces no other result. The small fortune 
which he had inherited had soon melted 
in the feverish whirl of gaiety. Dinners, 
a season or two at Coronado, a chartered 
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yacht, the races, his clubs, all had claimed 
their share. Right merrily he had danced, 
and now the piper was demanding pay- 
ment. The pay was not, however, of a 
monetary nature. Quite on the contrary 
it was a handy little automatic pistol in 
his writing desk. 

He mentally arranged the actions of his 
last hour, planning every step carefully 
and with as infinite regard for detail as 
a dramatist shaping the climax of his 
play. He would slip into his lounging 
robe; and then, seated at the desk, he 
would reach for the automatic. The shot 
would be through the heart. Everything 
would be well arranged and smoothly 
carried out with none of the usual messy 
details. The morning newspapers would 
carry the story that Ernest Carruthers, 
society man, had accidentally shot him- 
self while cleaning his pistol. 

All of this had passed through Car- 
ruthers’ mind when he was aroused from 
his reverie by a shadowy patch that 
suddenly loomed up in the fog directly 
ahead of him. His endeavor to step 
aside came too late; he bumped squarely 
into it. There was a muffled feminine 
cry. A cylindrical object slipped from 
the girl’s arms and broke into fragments 
on the sidewalk. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” Carruthers 
stammered, fog—so thick didn’t 
see you. Your package—lI’m afraid it’s 
broken. I hope it wasn’t something that 
can’t be replaced.” 

“It was a bottle of milk. I haven’t 
had my dinner yet, and the store is 
closed.” 

“Jove, that’s too bad,” he said, con- 
tritely. “I’m awfully sorry. You must 
let me buy your dinner for you.” 


He had scarcely made the proposal 
when he realized the extreme awkward- 
ness of his position. He quickly amended 
the invitation. “No, I'll have to take 
that back. Frankly, I haven’t any money 
with me, but if you care to accompany me 
to my apartment—it’s only a half block 
from here—I think I can find some ham 
and eggs. I know it isn’t the conventional 
thing to do,” he struggled on, aware that 
he was making a mess of it, “but if you— 
if that will—” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. ““Con- 


ventions don’t count for much when a 
person’s hungry, do they? I'll go.” 

The lobby was deserted and the auto- 
matic elevator took them to Carruthers’ 
floor unobserved. Even if someone had 
seen him letting a girl into his apartment, 
what did it matter. It rather amused him 
to speculate upon the wealth of imagina- 
tion that would be wasted in connecting 
up the girl’s visit with his death. Car- 
ruthers shot a quick glance at her as he 
touched the switch and the room sprang 
into light. She seemed unperturbed at 
the prospect of dining in a strange man’s 
apartment. 

“Make yourself at home,” he said, pull- 
ing a great leather chair in front of the 
radiator. “Sit down and warm yourself, 
I'll have dinner ready in a jiffy.” 


When he returned from the kitchen 
with a tray containing a smoking dish of 
ham and eggs and a pot of coffee, she was 
curled up in the chair with an air of being 
entirely at ease. He placed the tray upon 
the table, pulled up a chair for her, and 
moved back into the shadows where he 
could study the details of her appear- 
ance; the metallic shimmer of reddish 
brown hair under her black tam-o- 
shanter, her intensely blue eyes, the slight 
upward turn of her nose, the trim blue 


skirt, the blouse open at the throat, her © 


silken hose with a rent neatly mended. 
He noticed also that the oval face was a 
little too pale to match the rosiness of her 
cheeks. There was something about her 
face that Carruthers could not under- 
stand. It lacked the hardness, the incon- 
cealable touch of coarseness that stamps 
the sort of women who call at bachelor 
apartments. Yet there was a provocative 
expression about her eyes. Plainly she 
was a type he had never before encoun- 
tered. He was conscious of a growing 
irritation at being unable to catalogue 
her. As she finished the repast he turned 
suddenly upon her. 

“Who are you?” he said, “and why 
should you come here? You don’t look 
like a woman of the streets, yet you 
accept the invitation of a man you have 
never seen before and visit his apartment 
at night. What am I to think>?” 

The girl laughed roguishly. “My name 
is—well, you may call me Toto. As for 
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who I am: For one thing | am one 
acquainted enough with human nature to 
know that a man doesn’t attempt to 
seduce a girl with an offer of ham and 
eggs.” 

There was a brief pause and then she 
faced her host squarely. 

“So you have planned to end it all to- 
night 

Carruthers made a sign of bewilder- 
ment. 

“Oh, come now, you can be frank with 
me. Remember, I have never seen you 
before.” 

“You are a foolish child.” 

“Am 1?” she laughed. “A well dressed 
man with not enough money in his 
pockets to pay for a table d’ hote—” 

“I might have been gambling and 
lost—” 

—‘‘and who has left his revolver lying 
on a pile of unpaid bills, what am I to 
think >” 

Carruthers was at the writing desk in 
two rapid strides. It was locked. He 


‘turned slowly and faced her. 


“You have the revolver” 
“No, it’s in the desk; but I have the 


“Why >” 

She resorted to a characteristic shrug 
of her shoulders. “How do 1 know? A 
woman doesn’t act by reason. That's 
why she can always be depended upon to 
do the right thing. Perhaps it was the 
fascination of influencing the life of some- 
one else; perhaps experience has given 
me something that you lack—optimism. 
No matter what kind of a fix you're in, 
something always turns up. An hour ago 
I had visions of dining on crackers and 
milk; yet here, I have just enjoyed a 
sumptuous repast of ham and eggs, and 
coffee which was excellent. Permit me 
to compliment you upon it. After all, 
there is a world of truth in the saying that 
it is always darkest before dawn.” 


“Dawn. is the beginning of a day,” he 
replied, continuing the simile, “this is 
the end.” 

“But there are other days. It is fascin- 
ating to contemplate what tomorrow will 
bring. Always something new. something 
unexpected. There is nothing so certain 


as the uncertainties of life. That alone 
makes it worth while.” 

She surveyed the room with an apprais- 
ing glance before she continued. 

“You have a cozy little nest here. It 
must have cost you a pretty sum to fur- 
nish it. Those candle sticks—” she nodded 
toward the silver candelabrum on the 
mantle—“‘must be worth close to a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“Closer to a thousand. They're 
Georgian silver.” 


“| know a pawn shop where they would 
bring you enough to live comfortably for 
several months. By that time something 
will turn up. Why not try it? You don’t 
know how interesting it is, this living with- 
out a future. It’s like being the principal 
character in a story which the author 
hasn’t completed.” 


Carruthers shook his head. “Your 
philosophy is not mine. I couldn’t live 
the life you describe if I tried. My breed- 
ing, my training, all of me would revolt 
against it. There is such a thing as self- 
respect. I must live decently, or not 
at all.” 

“So you are a coward, eh? Afraid to 
play the game squarely? You have taken 
all the good things life has given you, and 
now you want to quit.” 

“But you don’t understand, I—” 


“Understand!” Her fury burst upon 
him, the suddenness of a summer thunder 
shower. “Oh, yes, I understand. Your 
breed is not so scarce that | haven’t en- 
countered it. You are M’sieu Respecta- 
bility. You have culture, breeding, posi- 
tion, everything that makes you, oh, far 
superior to those people whose everyday 
life a never-ending, soul-wearing 
struggle against poverty and misfortune. 
But remove you from your little, pro- 
tected sphere and what happens? Are 
you willing to make the same fight against 
the same odds as they? No, you lie 
down and whine—whine like a whipped 
pup. Where then is your superiority? 
Bah!” 

She leaped from her chair, ran to the 
writing desk, and opened it. 

“Here is your revolver. Perhaps you 
had the right solution to the problem 
after all. Do me the favor of waiting in 
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AMERICA’S LITERARY FUTURE 


Very interesting are the recently pub- 
lished opinions of Anatole France, on the 
prospects of literature in America. The 
famous French novelist sees old Europe 
dying, and predicts the expansion ot 
nations, economically more powerful, 
with the United States growing in wealth 
while Europe is going bankrupt. But 
what of the literary possibilities of 
America as seen by the Paris litterateur ? 

America has already contributed a 
vigorous theme in its literature—the out- 
doors—admits Monsieur France. The 
works of such men as Bret Harte and 
Jack London are invigorating to a world 
which has lived, perhaps, too closeted. 
But France sees no especial reason why 
there should come out of America litera- 
ture more than out of any other new 
nation. Literature is not produced neces- 
sarily in proportion to the number of 
people in a land. It is usually the 
metier of a small number of people. 

Monsieur France points out that the 
most favorable conditions for the produc- 
tion of copious literature, are such as pre- 
vailed under Louis XIV and Louis XV, 
who were absolute monarchs, and pro- 
tectors of the old regime, with its many 
privileges of a recognized leisure class. 
The population of France was then small, 
but the wars were carried on by mer- 
cenaries. Conscription of the youth of 
France had not yet been established. 
“The king can do no wrong!” was still 
a loyal fiction accepted without protest 
by the people. 

In ancient Athens the social conditions 
were similar, as the state possessed a 
leisure class, whose drudgery was done 
by slaves and whose wars were fought 
by slaves. 

In reading Monsieur France’s remarks 
on the Golden Age of literature in his 
land, one cannot exclude the thought that 


DIS WS 


the reign of Louis XIV and Louis XV 
which he associates with the flowering 
of French culture, were followed by the 
Reign of Terror in which Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette lost their heads in the 
guillotine. 

The Golden Age of Art in Athenian 
history preceded the war of the Grecian 
states for pre-eminence, which ended 
after sixty years in the surrender of 
Athens and the transfer of political lead- 
ership to the rugged Spartans, who de- 
spised all art save that of war. 

Is pre-eminence in Art an indication of 
national deterioration in the sterner quali- 
ties that enable nations to triumph in the 
eterna! struggle for existence? What an 
interesting book might be written on that 
subject by Anatole France. 


BRITISH OUTLOOK DUBIOUS 


Recent reports of the publishing busi- 
ness in London describe the British situa- 
tion as rather discouraging to authors. 
Books are being talked about rather than 
published. Will the public stand higher 
prices? There is a remarkable concur- 
rence of opinion that they will not. One 
of the best known of London bookselling 
firms says that buyers are being frightened 
away, and that instead of a great revival 
in trade, which seemed possible, a few 
months ago, a very doubtful season is 
portended. 

The door is being barred to “first 
novels.” It gives the author no royalty 
on the first thousand copies, 20 per cent 
on the second thousand, and 10 per cent 
on the residue. Thus the author’s profit 
lies in a sort of equatorial region which 
he is very unlikely to see at all. “‘No first 
work of literary merit can hope to sel! 
more than a thousand copies” is not an 
excessive statement today, and it means 
that the author suffers a net loss on his 
typewriting alone. 
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CAROLINE KATHERINE 
FRANKLIN’S SUCCESS 


After reading the numerous 
letters from Overland Monthly 
readers eager to express the 
pleasure afforded them by Mrs. 
Caroline Katherine Franklin’s 
serial, “The Black Opal,” one 
cannot doubt that the story 
was a gratifying success from 
the publishers’ point of view. 
Magazine publishers sense the 
success or failure of a novel, 
before the writer has had full 
opportunity to learn the result. 
While a serial is running, sub- 
scribers write to the editor, in 
commendation or condemnation 
of the serial. It is a failing of 
human nature that the fault- 
finders are usually more de- 
termined to make their sent:- 
ments known. 

With Mrs. Franklin’s cheery 
narrative, nobody had an- 
quarrel. The eulogists wer: 


many and the complainants 
non-existent, according to the 
letters received by the Over- 
land Monthly. It is pleasant 
to announce that Mrs. Franklin’s second 
serial, “From a Clear Sky,” now appear- 
ing in the Overland, is as satisfactory to 
the reading public as its predecessor. 
scarcely a mail, but some subscriber in- 
forms the editorial offices that the serial 
meets expectations. Mrs. Franklin is 
finding the road of authorship much 
pleasanter than many who set out with 
high hopes. The secret of her success is 
proclaimed by her brilliant work in the 
Overland—talent, technique and _ pains- 
taking industry. 


“The Editor,” which has a wide circu- 
lation among people interested in Ameri- 
can literature, has considered it worth 
while to publish a history of Mrs. Frank- 
lin’s serial, “The Black Opal,” which 
appeared in the Overland. Mrs. Frank- 
lin has had an attractive proposition from 
a prominent producing company for the 
film rights and the production will carry 
the inscription, “First published in the 
Overland Monthly.” 


Caroline Katherine Franklin. 


“THE ADVENTUROUS LADY” 


A literary event of moment is the an- 
nouncement by D. Appleton & Company 
that they have published a new novel by 
J. C. Snaith, entitled “The Adventurous 
Lady.” This volume marks a departure 
from Mr. Snaith’s earlier noted suc- 
cesses, “The Sailor,” and “The Unde- 
feated,” in that it is a sparkling social 
comedy. A whimsical wit and skilful 
manipulation of plot and all the author's 
keenness of character delineation are 
brought into full play. Delightful situa- 
tions center about a titled lady who 
changes places with a governess while 
they are both traveling to a common des- 
tination where neither of them is known. 


H. G. Wells, who had been planning to 
come to America in January for a lecture 
tour, will be among those who are to rep- 
resent Great Britain at the Pilgrim’s 
Tercentenary celebration. 
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SHELFLESS LIBRARIES 


W. P. Baker, literary editor of the Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard, moved by love of 
good books and the desire to spread the 
knowledge and the love of them, has insti- 
tuted what he calls a “Shelfless Library” 
—which means that when he finds a book 
that strongly appeals to him, instead of 
keeping it, he gives it to some one who, 
he thinks, will appreciate it, together with 
a paper slip, measuring about six by four 
inches, and bearing this agreement at its 
top: “The Rules of the Library are 
These: The borrower agrees to put this 
book on his reading table, not on his 
book-shelf, and to read it without delay. 
He agrees when he has read it to pass it 
on to a friend who, he believes, will be in- 
terested.”” Below are written the names of 
those who read the book as it is passed 
along. Mr. Baker often has letters from 


those who read and circulate these vol- 
umes which he starts upon their travels 
and he says it is remarkable how far they 
go and how many readers they have. A 
recent letter was from some one, unknown 
to him, in Los Angeles who was reading a 
book he had sent forth more than a year 
previous 


STRONG ON TECHNIQUE 

The famous French magazine, Mercure 
de France, had recently a long review of 
contemporary American literature in 
which American methods were discussed, 
with this comment: “If a capable critic 
were to select the most truly representa- 
tive of the American fiction for translation 
into French the European public would be 
struck above all else by the technical pro- 
ficiency which these stores would display 
—far more than by their display of im- 
agination.”” 


Bread Upon the Waters 
Continued from Page 32) 


God! he was strangling! Would he ever 
cease coughing? Here was the seat by 
the flume—but—where was Andy? An- 
other breath. Yes, another—Oh, the tor- 
ture of it. A few more like that—and— 
and—Where was Andy? 

What was this under his feet? God! 
—Why it was a man lying prone with his 
face buried in the wet mud. 

McKee whipped the other vinegar- 
soaked towel from his pocket, then wheez- 
ing and coughing, he lifted up the other 
man’s face, smothered it in the towel and 
tried to pull the fellow to his feet. 

The rescued comrade did not seem en- 
tirely helpless, but more dazed and 
staggered. With McKee’s help he man- 
aged to get on his feet and together—- 
wobbling and spluttering they pulled 
themselves along. 

They struggled on. One—five—ten feet 
more—and they were out! 

“Poor old Tom!” the spectators cried. 
“Poor old Tom!” while men rushed for- 
ward to help him. Then a shout went up. 

“He’s got him! He’s got him, boys; 
Old Tom brought Andy out!” 

“Poor old Tom, dear old man,” the 
women cried, while tender hands rolled 
the suffering victims out on the grass and 


pulled the towels from their faces. 

After a long time, Andy was the first 
to speak. Looking over at his partner he 
gasped weakly: 

“Why—did you—do it,—Tom >” 

For a moment old Tom ceased in his 
terrible breathing. He fought with coma 
and stupor but at length in a lucid mo- 
ment, whispered: 

““Bread—on the—waters,—Andy—” 

It was late evening when hushed groups 
gathered on doorsteps or leaned over 
gates to the street, that a woman 
reasoned: 

“The thing in itself was terrible enough 
with its toll of lives and awful suffering, 
but the saddest part was the end of poor 
old Tom.” 

“Wasn't it! 
sides. 

“And to think that old Andy was 
hardly gassed at all.” 

A newcomer made her appearance. 

“What’s happened to old Tom?” she 
inouired. “He was alive at six o'clock.” 

“He died a few minutes ago in a hem- 
orrhage.” 

“From rescuing old Andy Chapman! 
Think of it! That good for nothing old 
jailbird. Why, he isn’t worth the tip of 
Tom’s little finger. Poor old Tom, won- 
der whatever inspired his devotion to that 
old grouch >?” 


Wasn't it!” from all 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


WINGS OF THE WAR. By Theodore 
Macfarlane Knappen. Illustrated. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


Anybody interested in the progress of 
aviation—and who is not ?—will find in 
this work a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation. The book gives details of 
America’s important contribution to the 
war in aircraft invention, and production. 
An introduction by Rear Admiral D. W. 
Taylor, chief constructor of the United 
States Navy, commends the book as a 
judicious and fair presentation of facts 
relative to the tremendous air program of 
the United States, which has formed the 
subject of so much criticism in Congress 
and the public press. 

The demand from all quarters of 
Allied air effort was for an engine of high 
power. When America entered the war, 
Europe was rapidly growing away from 
the smaller engines. Every proved and 
accepted engine then in service, was 
acknowledged to be behind the times. By 
the fact is explained the development or 
the Liberty motor. Rear Admiral Taylor 
in his introductory remarks on “Wings of 
the War,” declares that the production o7 
the Liberty motor, was “one of the out- 
standing achievements of the war.” 


“Wings of the War,” is more than a 
dry recital of mechanical progress. It 
describes and illustrates many phases of 
aviation during the war, and well repays 
careful perusal. 


FOR SERIOUS READERS 


OLD AND NEW, SUNDRY PAGES. By 
C. H. Grandgent, L. H. D., Professor of 
Romance Languages in Harvard University. 
Harvard University Press. 


When the subject of education is so 
prominently before the American people 
this compilation of essays and addresses 
by Professor Grandgent will be read with 
close attention, as it deals with marked 
vigor and incisiveness, on changes in 
fashion, especially in matters of speech 
and school. It is a timely publication, 
which deserves a hearty welcome. 


Terry’s “Short Cut to Spanish,” which 
Houghton Mifflin Company published 
last winter, has met such a welcome in 
Mexico, where it has been adopted as a 
textbook, that another edition has been 
printed at once. The book is said to be 
the first to specialize on the Spanish 
spoken in Latin-America. 


Otherwise Jerry 
(Continued from Page 22) 


do. I think | am going to cry hard pretty 
soon, and oh, I wish I could see Billy. 


JERRY. 


June 5, 1920. 
Poor Old Ghost of Geraldine: 
You are dead, Geraldine. You died ten 


minutes after I wrote that last letter to 
you. I was silting on a cliff at Carmel. 
writing that letter, and all of a sudden [ 
toppled over on the sand and began to 
cry heavy sobs. Suddenly I heard foot- 
steps, but I couldn’t stop crying, no 
matter how hard I tried. The footsteps 
came nearer and someone stopped beside 
me and knelt down on the sand. I felt 
a hand on my shoulder and then I heard 
Billy’s voice begging me not to cry. For 
a minute I cried all the harder, then I 


stopped and blew my nose and looked up 
at Billy. That look was your undoing. 
Right then you died as you watched Billy 
over my shoulder. I felt Billy’s arm 
around me, and | saw Billy’s eyes looking 
at me. Then Billy’s face came closer and 
I didn’t stop him, because I knew then 
that | loved him. All the money in the 
world didn’t make any difference to me 
after that, because I knew I could be 
Geraldine anyplace, as long as I had 
Billy. 

I am glad you are dead, Geraldine. | 
am glad because you were a nuisance 
after all, and i am human. Billy’s mother 
has taken me to her heart and I have had 
five glorious days of love and plenty; 
and all because you are dead. So good- 
bye, Geraldine, and may you sleep the 
sleep of the contented. You have accom- 
plished your task, and | am happy.— 
Good-bye, Geraldine, dear. 

JERRY. 
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- Little, Brown & Co., promise a new E. 
Phillips Oppenheim novel for Autumn 
publication, probably in September. In 
will be called “The Devil’s Paw.” His 
last novel, “The Great Impersonation,” 
published last January, has ever since 
been one of the best selling novels in the 
United States and Canada. Mr. and Mrs. 
Oppenheim have lately been sending out 
cards of invitation to the wedding of 
their only child, Geraldine, to Ryder 
Smith. The Oppenheim home is in a 
coast town in North Devon, but he does 
most of his writing in an apartment in 


London. 


The lordliness of labor and the woes of 
the middle class during the present orgy 
of high prices form the theme of Edna 
Ferber’s play “$1200 a Year,” which 
Doubleday, Page & Co., have published. 
The figure named in the title of the play 
is the salary of an ambitious young pro- 
fessor of economics who, in revolt against 
conditions, throws up his work for the 
greater remuneration of day labor in a 
steel mill and awakes to find that his 
action has made him a_@ front-page 
celebrity. Cohan & Harris are to pro- 
duce the play on Broadway this fall. 


After trying to write in Paris and in 
New York, in curtained retreats and 
woodland cabins, Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster, whose novel of this restless age 
which Bobbs-Merrill will publish in Sep- 
tember under the title of “Mary Wollas- 
ton,” finally decided that to catch the 
tune of America’s highly energized life 
he would have to work in the midst of its 
bustle. So he forthwith hired a bleak 
office in the business heart of Evanston, 
Ill., and chose to develop a staccato, 
nervous style in keening with his story 
by dictating his book to a stenographer. 
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John Cowper Powys, the English critic 
and lecturer, who recently arrived from 
Europe for his fifteenth lecture tour of 
the United States, is accompanied on this 
visit by his brother, Llewellyn Powys, 
joint author with him of “The Confessions 
of Two Brothers.” Llewellyn Powys in- 
tends to remain in America to engage in 
literary work. John Cowper Powys’s 


book of philosophy, “The Complex 
Vision,” will be published by Dodd, Mead 
& Company. 


Harcourt, Brace & Howe have ar- 
ranged to publish William Rothenstein’s 
“Literary Portraits: Twenty-four Draw- 
ings of Contemporary Men of Letters.” 
The pictures will be reproduced by the 
collotype process and will include por- 
traits of Conrad, Wells, W. H. Hudson, 
Yeats, Shaw, Lord Haldane, Drinkwater, 
and seventeen others. It will contain also 
biographical studies of one another by the 
writers whose portraits are included. 


A new novel by Edith Wharton, the 
first long story from her pen since the out- 
break of the world war, is promised for 
early fall publication, probably at the end 
of September, by D. Appleton & Co. It 
will be another of her illuminating por- 
trayals of the exclusive circles of New 
York society, and under the title of “The 
Age of Innocence” will picture it as it 
was during the decade in the 1880's, when 
Ward McAllister was the leader and 
philosopher of the famous Four Hundred. 


A new “Psychic Series” will be initiated 
by Henry Holt & Co. on August 10 with 
the publication of three books dealing 
with phases of psychism. One will be 
“The Unseen Doctor,” by E. M. S., which 
has attracted much attention in England 
under the title “One Thing I Know.” In 
it an invalid who had been bedridden for 
fifteen years gives an account of how she 
was cured by a medium acting under al- 
leged discarnate direction. L. M. Bazett’s 
book on “After-Death Communications” 
contains many accounts of such converse 
with the dead, while the third volume, 
“Claude’s Second Book,” continues the 
revelations of the next world made by 
Claude, a young aviator killed in the war, 
the first collection of which was published 
under the commendation of Sir Lodge. 
These books will be followed on the first 
of October by Henry Oliver Holt’s 
“Essays in Psychical Research,”’ reprinted 
from the Unpartizan Review. Later on 
will come works by Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven, the Hon. Gerald Balfour, Mrs. 
Efhe Halsey and others. 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. ‘“‘Don’ts’’ in Real Es- 
tate ‘“‘Pointers,"’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, eta, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Avallable U. 
S: Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $2.06 Postpaid 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you ll want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 
news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUICK RESULTS! 
** Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.’’— 
Stark, Wis. *‘Sold for 
W. H. 
Cartland, Mase. ** Sold 
my property. Your plan 
uickest I ever saw.’’— 
ohnson String, N. J. 
“*Sold my home for cash 
within three wecks.’’— 
.E. Lounsberry, Okla. 
**Sold my lots for cash.”’ 
—R. P. Moodie, Ottawa, 


Can. Sold for cash 
This FREE Book | wisnio a few weeks.”— 
tells how you one get gosh See M. P. Jones, lowa. 
your propert usin e 

Sim lex lane for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
ready sold more than 5,000 propertics of al! kinds in the 
U.S. and Canada, No matter where your preperte is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 
sions toanyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important book, and learning how to sell 
your property quickly, economica!ly and at the highest 
poss ible price. the reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundredsand thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely free, you have everything to gain and note 
to lose. end your nan.e and address at once—-a posta 
will do—and you will recc:e by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo«. without cost or obligation. 
The Simplex Co., Dept. 828, 1133 Broadway, New Y ork 


INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 


from OIL. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 


Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high 
class breeding birds at moderate prices. 


Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 


Altoona, lowa 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 


PROSPERITY 
Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 


positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


Francisco, Calif. 


NOTICE ADVERTISERS 


Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers in 14 
states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 


household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 1537 Boatmen's Bank Bldg. 

ii Beaver Street, N. Y. St. Louis 

437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 208 Marine Bank Bldg., 

272 Drexel Bldg.. Phil. Pa. New Orleans, La. 

412 Garrett Bldg. O41 Pine Street 

Baltimore, Md, San Francisco 

517 Central Bldg., Los Angeles tl Lyon Bldg., Seattle 
Write nearest office 


200 AT 


Write forit. C. E. GAERTE, President 
DEARBORN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE. DEPT. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New Rook by Prof, Hayes, A. M.D... late of Woman's 
Cledical Collewe, C hie ago Colle ‘of Pharmac *y, ete 
cause and cure of aupe anid facial 
Non-technical, Send 2 stampa for descriptive matte 


Dept. L-GRIVERSIDE PUNLISHING CO., 


- 


Engel 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefor the Vose to any other piano testify to its re 

markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 

tion. Investigation will convince you that there is no 

piano comparable to the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price 


We Challenge Comparisons 


\ 
Write for our beaut: fuliy tliustrated Billions / ~ No Paste Necoe 
catalogue and easy payment plan, Space / Bp Use them to mount all kodak 
a 


Vose & Sons Piano Company Made 19 Square. Round. Ove 


189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. sepia, and Beast 
of black, uray. re of pictumese, then "atiek. 


Qu} RTISTIC. o muses, no fuse, 
stat’y stores. Accept no 


S 
pictures, post cards. clippings in ahums 
ale. 


A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


N 
\ 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 


(8°) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 
address, 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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BOOTHS 


CRESCENT 


SARDINES 


Ai California product that 
has satisfied the most 
discriminate for nearly 
fifteen years. 


A 20-Cent Tin Contains Sufficient 
for a Light Meal for Six 


F. E. Booth & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


 POURSTS planning to visit Buffalo 


and Niagara Falls can get a good 
guide with the compliments of this modern, 
, fire-proof hotel. Contains photographs of 
important landmarks and features — also 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and m 
surrounding country. ‘ 


HOTEL LENOX it 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 


Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 
theatre, business and shopping dis- 

tricts. 


First-class garage. 


Fire-proof European 
~ outside rooms, from $2.00 
per day up. 


Motonsts follow Main 

St. or Delaware Ave. 
\ in to North St. 
On Empire Tours. 


Managing Director 


SNS 


Women of refinement who seek a 
natural-effect powder, appreciate 


Red Feather 


Complexion 
Powder 


It has distinctive and exclu- 
sive transparent and adher- 
ing qualities and a delightful 


fragrance. 50c a box. 


THE 
REMILLER Co, 


230 W. 17th St. 
New York 


good druggists 
and department 


Stores 
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We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR'S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gelephone Douglas 1690 


THIS MAGAZINE IS 
PRINTED WITH 


Type Metal 


MANUFACTURED 


National Smelting 
Corporation 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BIG PAYING PRUNE ORCHARD—Forty acres, 
deep sandy loam soil, all full-bearing; French and 
Robe de Sargent prunes; good condition, fine irriga- 
tion system, plenty water; close transportation; beau- 
tiful surroundings; concrete highway. A real bar- 
gain; $700 per acre. Write for terms. Owner, care 


Overland Publishing Co., San Francisco. 
WE OFFER YOU on liberal terms, raw land suitable 


for development. Good bare valley land with water. 
Summer and winter ranges. Going stock ranches. 
Dairies in interior valleys and on coast. Improved 
young and bearing orchards in the proven districts. 
Large and small improved farms in Napa valley. We 
sell the farmer and crop producer and do our best 
to insure their success. Their good will means our 
success. It is our policy to list, offer and sell only 
such land as is meritorious and will prove successful 
at the price and for the purpose offered. Address 
A. B. C., care Overland Publishing Co., 257 Minna 
St., San Francisco. 

SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 
ing country. Write for free agricultural booklet—- 


cash paid. Address Merchant, care Overland Pub- 
lishing Co., 257 Minna St., San Francisco. 


FITS. A reliable remedy. Instant relief. Trial 
bottle FREE. WARN’S REMEDY CO., 508 
Lankershim Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HIGH PRICES PAID for books, pamphlets, maps, 
newspapers, old letters, and historical manuscripts 


relating to California. The Rosenbach Company, 
1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. Cata- 
logues issued. EF. R. Robinson, 410 River St. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Are you troubled with falling hair, itching scalp 
and dandruff > 


We have a message for you. 


Send for Booklet. 


EDWARD RAYMOND CO.. 
18 Broadway, Williamson, West Va. 


For A Fast, Comfortable Trip 


TO 


Pittsburg, Antioch, Rio Vista, 
Isleton, Folsom, Placerville, 
Sacramento, 
Marysville, Yuba City, Gridley, 
Oroville, Chico, Colusa. 


USE 


The San Francisco-Sacramento 
Railroad Co. 


Low Week End Fares 
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Arrival of Pansy Hope 
(Continued from Page 60) 


“Man, born of woman, is small 
potatoes and few in a hill. He goeth 
forth in the morning with head and 
tail up like a steer in the corn; in 
the evening, he appeareth at the city 
gate with his pants dangling by one 
suspender;”’ 


but, they finished with many hopeful, 
doubtful, and misgiving kinds regarding 
the advisability of “letting Fronie set him 
adrift in mid-stream, as she’s going to do.” 
Finally, however, that poppy-dream of 
philosophy: “Everything works out for 
the best,”’ lulled the disquieting worries. 


That evening, when Peter came in from 
work at supper time, he entered the house 
via the back door. In the kitchen he 
found a very disconsolate pair, en tete-a- 
tete. Fronie was jabbing aimlessly some 
steak she was frying; Bud, in all his 
finery, was slumped dejectedly in a cane- 
bottomed chair. 

“Well, did she come>” Peter asked, 
with hearty cheerfulness. 

It was an unnecessary question; their 
looks told him she had. Peter had ex- 
pected some such scene! 

“Hell, yes,” muttered Bud; Fronie 
nodded a sad affirmative. 

“Fine,” said Peter. “Fine.” 

He set about washing his hands and 
face, being careful to keep his children 
within his range of vision. Peter was a 
real Pandora for details right then! 

Bud immediately ignored him, and 
went on spilling his tale of woe. 

“And,” he said glumly, “I’d started to 
go after the team, after while, thinking 
that she hadn’t come. Nobody answer- 
ing your description had showed up! 


“Don’t stop to rub it in, Bud.” Fronie 
was very meek; facts had about Reno-ed 
her imagination! “Go on, tell me 
about it.” 

“Well, as I said, I’d started after my 
team, thinking she hadn’t come. There 
was a bunch of fellows there. I’d been 
telling them how disappointed I was that 
the new schoolma’am hadn’t come; tell- 
ing them how she looked—giving them 
your say-so—yours! We'd started across 


the street talking about it, when Sid 
Lindle, the agent, calls to me. He comes 
up, grinning like a cat. Says I’m wanted 
in the waiting room of the depot. That 
there’s a lady in there who wants to see 
me. Says her name is Miss Pansy Hope, 
and she’s expecting somebody from the 
Hollow to meet her. Do I know anything 
about it? I do, I says. To the boys, I 
says, ‘Come a-running, if you want to 
meet her before we start for the Hollow.’ 
I starts in a gallop for the waiting room, 
like Sid had said that Governor Budd was 
in there waiting to shake hands with me. 
The whole bunch of fellows were right at 
my heels. Lindle opened up the screen 
door of the waiting room, sticks his head 
in and says, ‘Here’s your party from 
Brushy Hollow.’ He backed out, and the 
door is jerked open wide, and out steps 
that two-hundred hunk of forty-four old 
fat! J—I—Fron, if I’d had you there 
then, I’d have killed you!” 


Fronie offered no defense; her spirit 
hadn’t even a prohibition kick to it. 


“All I could do,”’ continued Bud, “‘was 
to gasp for breath. Before I could so 
much as get a howdydo to working on my 
tongue, she pitches into me. Lord, Lord! 
What a temper and tongue to put into 
one person! No doubt, she says, first 
off, that I’d been lolling over some bar 
lapping up all the booze in sight—and | 
couldn’t get a word in to tell her that 
Missiondale was as dry as Death Valley! 
And, she keeps on: I’ve most likely been 
swapping indecent stories with those other 
hoodlums of the town, while I was lapping 
the liquor! Oh, I can’t tell all she said, 
but it was enough! She called herself 
the lady I was sent to meet—Lady! If 
she’s a lady, I’m a towering liar! She 
says, she expected the trustees to at least 
send a gentleman to meet her, one who 
would treat her with the respect and con- 
sideration due a teacher; instead it 
looked like they’d sent a person who 
‘neglected his duties, forgot his manners, 
and left her a-languishing in a steaming 
hot depot, subjected to the stares of un- 
gentlemanly strangers.” Oh, Lord, what 
all didn’t that woman say >” 

“What were you doing all that time >” 
Fronie demanded impatiently. “Why 
didn’t you shut her up?” 
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“Doing! Shut her up! ‘You just wait 
till she gets started on you—then you'll 
see what chance I had! She had the 
whole bunch of us standing there with 
our tongues hanging out. And before | 
could head her off, tell her that the horses 
were waiting to take her to the place she 
was so anxious to go to, she ups and caps 
the climax. The fellows won’t forget that 
in ten million years! She says, is there 
a barber shop in this heathenish, unman- 
nerly town? If there is, for me to take 
her there; she must get a hair cut before 
going into the country. She hadn’t had 
time to get it done before leaving home. 
‘See,’ she says to me, taking off that 
dinky little hat of hers, ‘it’s getting long’s 
to curl up around the edges, and I don’t 
like that. It looks so much better, don’t 
you think, say a half-inch shorter?” [| 
could have curled up and died! The 
fellows gave one look at those little 
drake’s tail curls—and run! They fell 
all over themselves getting some place to 
laugh good. Oh, Lord, Fron, what will 
we do?” 

“And we're giving her a party,” she 
moaned. 

Then Pansy’s voice broke up the pow- 
wow. She was coming through the din- 
ing room toward the kitchen. 


“I’m making myself at home,” she 
called. “‘Am coming out to see how you 
cook your victuals.” She halted in the 
kitchen doorway, saw Bud, and made him 
target direct for this, “I’ve changed into 
my rough-looking clothes; so after supper 
you can show me the stock.” 


Fronie’s picture imaginaire had wal- 
loped the truth a few fouls—but it reg- 
istered no Babe Ruths. 


Pansy Hope was short, all right—but 
with a shortness that emphasized every 
atom of her two-hundred weight. Her 
hair was dark, but close-cropped, it was 
no feminine crown of glory. Pansy’s 
eyes, also, were of the shade that would 
come under the dusky heading—but 
they distinctly lacked maidenly come- 
hitherness of expression; in fact, one 
glance into their snappy depth would 
leave no doubt in your mind as to whether 
or not the “young’uns” of Brushy Hollow 
would toe. that trustee-drawn’ chalk 
mark! 


Yes, Fronie had hit it well on generali- 
ties, but when it came to details, her 
imagination had missed fire and stalled. 

Bud gave one look at the divided-skirt 
that Pansy had donned to accompany him 
on the stock-inspection tour, and fled for 
the back door. 

“There'll be no party, or nothing, for 
mine,” he told Fronie, without taking 
trouble to lower his voice. “I wouldn’t 
face that bunch tomorrow night for ten 
million dollars! Me for Alaska in the 
morning.” 

Peter grinned fleetingly before extend- 
ing a hospitable hand to the newcomer. 
Bud was saved. Fronie’s imagination had 
sawed the limb between him and the 
community family-tree. And, this to 
Peter’s point of view, put God in his 
heaven again, and righted the world! 


Something Always 


Turns U 
(Continued from Page 81) 


the dressing room until I get out of the 
building. After that—suit yourself.” 

Mechanically, Carruthers accepted the 
weapon and walked slowly into the dress- 
ing room. Some seconds later he heard 
the outer door open and close, but he did 
not move from his position on the bed. 
For a long time he sat there, staring into 
the darkness. At length he arose and re- 
turned to the other room. He noticed 
that the candelabrum was missing. 

As he was returning the pistol to its 
place in the writing desk, a scrap of paper 
fluttered from the desk to the floor. He 
stooped and picked it up. Scrawled in 
feminine handwriting were these words: 


“Sorry | had to be mean. You were suffer- 
ing from an attack of self-pity, and it was the 
only way to cure you before you hurt yourself. 


“TOTO.” 
“P. S.—I've saved your soul, so I'm taking 
the candle sticks as payment. An evangelist 
gets twice as much.” 


For an interval Carruthers stood there 
contemplating her note. “By Jove,” he 
muttered, “she was right at that.” 

He closed the writing desk with a click 
and turned quickly back into the dressing 
room, whistling under his breath. 

Tomorrow would be another day. 
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The North Beach Tribune 


is unique in its field 


It is devoted to furthering the interests 
property 
and residents of the northern 
portion of San Francisco. 


of merchants, manufacturers, 


owners, 


Very odd—nevertheless it’s true—that 
the paper is without price and is given 
free—the one condition being that its 
readers have an interest in the welfare of 


the North Beach Section of San 


Francisco. 


Send for Free Specimen Copy 


North Beach Tribune 


678 GREEN STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A.M. until 12 o'Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR | 


Make $5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. 


Spices, Fla- 

vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder, Toulet Preparations, House- 
hold etc., -- 130 useful items In every 

home every On market 30 years--used by milhons. 


Your and will buy at sight 
--become regular customers. Eas to build 
profitable, big pannng business. 


door work 


asant, healthful, out 

$3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 
xpenence not necessary. We 

free advertising matter and sales he pore 

White for particulars. aoe FREE. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGHCO., 


Dept B. Oakland, Calif. 


Instamt Bunion Relief 
Pro ve Af My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just le& me prove 
it to you as I have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 


send you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple home ren:edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—all while you 
ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send you 

address and treatment will be Gent yen you 

i in sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY Co. 
‘West 26th Street, 


PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


STOCKTON 
531 East Main St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA 
523 Fourth St. 


SAN JOSE 
285 S. First St. 


FRESNO 
1228 J Street 
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\ ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you a 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or shields, or pads you ever tricd without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and I 7 
have such absolute confidence in it that Iam go- 

os go, lil, 
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Brotherhood at Los Pinos 
(Continued from Page 38) 


ness of one Sol Castro, ex-hero of 
Verdun, in particular. So their com- 
radeship of memories had all been for 
nothing after all! 


When the first salmon-tinted rays of the 
new day crept over the sill of the one 
square window of the morada, Peter's 
guard woke those of the stiff, groaning 
men not already up, and in a few minutes 
they had taken Peter outside, stripped 
him to the waist, removed his shoes and 
heavy woolen socks, and placed before 
him a huge wooden cross of unhewn 
timbers. Old Evaristo ordered him to 
take it up and proceed up the trail. 
Peter refused. Somebody's scourge cut 
across his bare shoulders. The pain 
caused Peter again to attempt to fight 
his way to liberty, but there were too 
many for him, and he was obliged to give 
up. As he stooped to take up the heavy 
cross, impelled by the blows of the 
plaited scourges on his back he noted 
that Sol Castro was not there. Rather 
bitterly he wondered if it was to avoid 
giving in to sentiment and helping him 
that Sol stayed away. Again a whip cut 
across his back and he started with his 
burden up the hill. 


Until now he had been unable to be- 
lieve that the penitentes would actually 
carry out their threat. It seemed certain 
enough now. The path was steep and 
rough with broken glass and gravel and 
it hurt his tender feet intensely. He 
found himself comparing this occasion 
with what he had read of the pitiful climb 
of the Christ up the slopes of Calvary. 
But he saw in his own case none of the 
beauty of valuable sacrifice as in that 
other. In his heart was rather only the 
bitterness of futility and of impotent 
anger. He climbed on with the vague 
hope that something might happen before 
he reached the top. 


The little procession came out on the 
summit of El Cerro Santo just as the red 
of the early daybreak sun turned to the 
gold of full fledged morning. Peter saw 
a sort of awe or fear in the faces of some 


of the men. They seemed afraid of this 
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thing they were about to do to one who 
had hired and bossed and paid and fed 
them for years. But there was dogged 
determination in the eyes of some and in 
some the memory of a stinging rope on a 
bare, bleeding back. Even the pain they 
suffered from their own hands did not 
efface the sting of the rope in the hands 
of the gringo. 

Peter approached the huge cross stand- 
ing between two smaller ones on the hill 
top. There was resolve in his face. His 
time had come. There was no escape, 
but they would not crucify him alive. He 
was resolved to fight to the very death 
and perhaps even balance the score of 
death with these fools. 

Suddenly from behind the big pile of 
stones supporting the middle cross arose 
the helmeted figure of a soldier. In his 
hands was a long German rifle with its 
cruel, saw-tooth bayonet. With it Sol 
Castro covered the approaching pro- 
cession. 

“Stop!” he called out sharply in 
Spanish. “Don’t move an inch!” Then 
he added in English: “Don Pedro— 
buddy—put down that cross and come to 
me;” There was a touch of that latent 
dramatic power of all Latins in his ex- 
pression, and Peter obeyed at once. 

“Compadres,’ continued Sol in 
Spanish, “you are fools! There is a 
brotherhood greater than yours at Los 
Pinos. I learned to believe in it last night 
through a little, silly song. It is una 
hermandad de hombres—not of fanatics 
—locos! You would not understand it, 
except perhaps Francisco and Jose Adan. 
Don Pedro and I are ‘buddies’. If you 


two are with us, come.” 
Francisco and Jose Adan started to- 


‘ward him eagerly. Old Evaristo, Elder 
Brother of the Santa Hermandad de Peni- 


tentes, caught Francisco’s arm to hold 
him back. 

“Pendejo!” he exclaimed. “Stay 
where you are!” 

“Turn him loose!” ordered Sol, raising 
his precious souvenir to his shoulder but 
not moving a step. 

“No! Hijo del—” 

The old man never finished his curse. 
There was a sharp crack from the Ger- 
man rifle and Evaristo’s arm dropped 


we 
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limp at his side. In ten seconds the four 
ex-soldiers were alone on the hill top and 
the pine slopes below were full of running 
Mexicans. 

Sol, looking dramatic in his full uni- 
form, laughed, but there was a little 
quaver in Peter Martin’s strong Irish 
voice as he held out his hand to the 
Mexican. 


“Put her there, buddy!”’ he said. 


The Macmillan Company, which al- 
ready does a large business in imported 
books, is now assuming the agency in 
America for The Cambridge University 


Press and also for the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. This will 
mean the addition of hundreds of import- 
ant titles yearly to the Macmillan lists of 
English books. Already they include the 
works of many of the leading scholars 
and writers of Great Britain, issued by 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. London, A. & C. 
Black, and others. 


The Century Company announces pub- 
lication of “The Purple Heights,” 
by Marie Conway Oemler, author of 
“Slippery McGee.” The story is again 
set in the South, in a small river town in 


South Carolina. 


“A SONG FOR THE ROLL CALL” 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied, 

That “‘maybe it couldn’t,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 


So he buckled right in with a trace of a grin 


On his face. 


If he worried, he hid it— 


He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: 


“Oh, you'll never do that— 


At least no one ever has done it;” 
But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he'd begun it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands) to prophecy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 


But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 


Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done”—and you'll do it. 


—American Red Cross Speakers’ Bulletin. 
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This year the Bell telephone system has 
required 75,000,000 pounds of copper; 
10,000 tons of galvanized iron and steel 
wire; 12,000 tons of pole line hardware; 
100,000,000 pounds of lead; 1,000,000 
pounds of antimony; 700,000 pounds of 
tin; 10,000,000 pounds of sheet and rod 
brass; 15,000 tons of paper for directories; 
more than 24,000,000 feet of lumber; 12,- 
000,000 feet of clay conduits; 10,000,000 
glass insulators. These are only some of 
the chief requirements, only a part of the 
absolute essentials. 


Suppliers of every item mentioned, as 
well as of scores of other items, have been 
compelled to withdraw promises of delivery, 
reject orders, refuse contracts and even shut 


One Policy 


Supply and Demand 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


down plants. The reasons are that they 
have been unable to secure materials for 
manufacture, fuel for power, or cars for 
shipments. 


During the period in which the demand 
for new telephones has been greater than 
ever before, supplies have been more se- 
verely curtailed than at any time in the 
history of the Bell System. Special rep- 
resentatives have scoured the country; 
visiting mines, factories, laboratories, ship- 
ping points; and rushing goods forward. 


The impressive conclusion is that, in the 
face of such conditions, the Bell System 
has actually gained on demand and has 
exceeded all previous records in putting in 
new telephones. 
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702 Mutual Bank Bldg. 


Ameriran Mine Reporter 


A Journal Devoted To Cleaner Mining 


(Copyright 1920) 


AIMS TO BE THE 


Bradstreet of the Mining and Oil Industries 


No Investor Can Afford To Be Without It 


FRED. L. MINER 


MANAGING EDITOR 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


= 
to Typewrite? 
If you have just started learning 
=e the typewriter, or about to take up 
this interesting. paying profession, 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
» course in itself, can be used at 
home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as a $160. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 


Maine Supply Co. Portland 
Dept. F. 609 Congress Street Maine 


DIAMONDS 


I wish to purchase 

diamonds of different 

sizes for re-sale. Must 
be bargains. 


MRS. E. MITCHELL 


BOX 204 OVERLAND MONTHLY 
257 Minna Street San Francisco 
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6SYCO-GRAF 
U. amd Fercign Patents Pending 
~ A Micro-Psychic Machine 
= Amazingly creases the sirength of the 
~ _ ial ouija. Operates for one person. Pre 
paid $5.00. Free booklet. “Psychics and 
the Syco-Graf.” 
THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Main Street, Providence, R. 1. 
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FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


By Special arrangements we are able to offer you a 
great bargain in Magazine Subscriptions 


WE WILL SUPPLY 


“The Modern Pricilla” “Woman's World” 


“The Overland Monthly” 


“Gentlewoman” “Good Stories” 


AT THE WONDERFUL LOW PRICE OF 


32:19 Two Dollars and Seventy-five Cts. $9.15 


For All Five Magazines—Each For One Year 
THIS OFFER STANDS GOOD FOR THIRTY DAYS 


Fill this out and mail it with $2.75 today 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
257-259 Minna Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


Enclosed find $2.75 in payment of one Year’s subscription to 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


GENTLEWOMAN GOOD STORIES 


Mail to Address below: 
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The VOS@ Grand 
embodies every principle of scien- 
tific piano construction, perfected 
ool seventy years devoted to 
the attainment of an ideal. It has 
quality and prestige, combined with 
moderate price. Investigate the Vose 
before buying a piano. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Peansylvinia Avease, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


the Hotel upon 
the completion of its new addition. 


| Qverlocking the White House, offers every comfort 

and luxury, @ superior service. European Plan. 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, 


private bath, $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
veference book free. Write for it. 
Send Them Sales Letters 

You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 

sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. S$, 

are profitably using Sales Letters, we write. 

Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 

Sales Letters."" 


Ross-Gould 


| Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Lists St.Louis 


Conserve Your Health 


SAVE YOUR BOD and Efficiency First: 


“— Would Not Part With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm” says 
another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


The Natural Bod ly Brace 


WEAKNESS and ORGANIC AILMENTS of EN and MEN. 
graceful figure. Brings restful relief, comfort, ability to do things, health 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our nse Doss withthe serain and pan of 


internal organs; reduces en abdomen: s and strengthens the back; 
ng shoulders; develops lungs chest and bust: kache. curvatures, neruousness, 

after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. KEEP YOURSELF 
Write today for illustrated ustrated booklet, measurement blank ,etc., and read our very libera! proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co., 138 Rash Bldg., Salina, Kansas 
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SAVE MONEY 


BUY YOUR MAGAZINES IN COMBINATION WITH 


The Overland Monthly 


Subscriptions to other magazines begin with any issue desired. The following offers 
are by special arrangements with other publishers. 
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4 Overland Monthly $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 

g McCalls Magazine 1.50 The Designer 2.00 

z Regular price $3.50 Regular price $4.00 

g Our price for both 2.75 Our price for both 3.25 

° Saving to you 75 Saving to you 75 

© Overland Monthly $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 

4 Collier's (The National Weekly) —.......... 2.50 St. Nicholas 4.00 

® 

z Regular price $4.50 Regular price 6.00 

} Our price for both 3.50 Our price for both 5.00 

® 
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$ Overland Monthly $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 

z The Delineator 2 50 Forbes Magazine (twice a month) cesecccccccs 4.00 

3 Regular price $4.50 Regular price $6.00 

z Our price for both 50 Our price for both $5.00 

® 

g Saving to you $1.00 Saving to you $1.00 

z Overland Monthly $.2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 

g Women's Home Companion 2.00 The Christian Herald 2.00 

g Regular price $4.00 Regular price $4.00 

: Our price for both 3.25 Our price for both $3.00 
Saving to you 15 Saving to you $1.00 


CLUBBING ORDER BLANK: 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


é... is enclosed for which you may send me for One Year each of the following 
magazines to begin with the issues noted: 


. The Overland Monthly 


New or Renewal |/Begin with Issue of 


Address City State 
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A Complete Treatise on the Principles of Operation, 
Care, Adjustment and Repair of the Ford Automobile. 


Ford 


$1.00 POST PAID $1.00 


HE arrangement of the text matter in this remarkable volume, it 
is believed, will be found highly advantageous and far ahead 
of previous works on the subject. Dealing with each unit in the 


order of their importance, principles are dealt with first; construction 
and operation second; care, adjustment and repair third, before the 
next unit is considered, so that all matter bearing on any one part 
or system employed in the car is gathered together. 


The Trouble Chart is Invaluable 


Particular attention is directed to the trouble chart embraced in the 
last chapter, which is sufhciently replete to aid materially in the location 
of faults which interfere with perfect functioning of the power plant. 


226 Pages, 64 Photographs, 
Drawings, Diagrams 


Book is profuse with interesting and helpful drawings, 
diagrams and photographs, illustrating fully the various 
chapters on Engine Operation, Construction of Engine, 
Engine Adjustments and Repairs, Carburetor and Fuel 
system, Cooling System, Ignition and Lighting, Care of 
Electric System, Transmission and Clutch, Transmission 
and Clutch Adjustments, the Chassis, Care of Running 
Gear, Correct Lubrication, Engine Troubles, Etc. 


D. E. BORN 


257 Minna Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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